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The Fourth Virtue 


By Sir RicuHarp W. LIiviNGsToNE 


Sir Richard W. Livingstone, M.A., D. Litt., LL.D., from 1933 until his re- 
tirement in 1950 was President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford Univer- 
sity, and from 1944 to 1947 was Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. 
During Winter Quarter 1951 this distinguished classical scholar has served 
Emory as Visiting Professor in the Humanities on a grant from the General 
Education Board. He has offered a course, Greek Plays in Translation, in 


the regular curriculum, and has lectured widely throughout the Southeast 
on problems of education and life. 


AM GOING TO BEGIN with a question. If you were asked which 
I were the four principal virtues, what would your list be? Here 
is Plato’s: wisdom, justice, courage, and what he calls sophrosyne; 
sophrosyne is the Greek word generally translated in English as 
“temperance.” I suspect that temperance would not be in your list. 
It doesn’t appeal to us much—perhaps because most British people 
are temperate. But it is the most interesting, and not the least im- 
portant, of the four. Actually, you can’t translate sophrosyne: 
there is no English equivalent for it; “temperance” gives a very 
poor idea of what it meant to a Greek. Now the most interesting 
words in any language are those which you can’t translate—words 
like spirituel in French, gemiitlich in German, comfortable or gen- 
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tleman in English, sophrosyne in Greek. For such words reveal ideas 
which the people who created them had, but which other peoples 
have not had. They show you something unique about their creators, 
their special way of looking at the world, and give a glimpse of their 
inmost soul. 

What does this word sophrosyne mean? Are any of you passion- 
ate, excitable, impulsive, inclined to see one side of a case only, to 
go off at the deep end; to be carried away by an idea or an emo- 
tion, to be extreme in your views and in the way you express them? 
If you are, you will understand sophrosyne and why the Greeks 
prized it. For the Greeks, or at any rate the Athenians, were like 
that. And as men always prize what they haven't got, the Greeks 
prized the virtue which didn’t come natural to them, which pro- 
tected them against their weakness—a virtue which saved them 
from extremes and kept them in the middle of the road. And this 
virtue was sophrosyne. We will call it “temperance” for the mo- 
ment; later I will try to give some idea of what the Greeks meant 
by it. It is deep in the national mind. You find the rudiments of it in 
their proverbs. Here is one: “Nothing too much.” ‘When you 
sow seed, sow with the hand, and not with the sack.’”’ And here is 
another, an admirable one: “The half is greater than the whole.” 
In other words, avoid extremes. 

The instances I have given so far are taken from proverbs, which 
are good indications of a people’s habit of mind. Now let me show 
you the same instinct for the middle road in a philosopher—in Aris- 
totle’s famous description of virtue. He says that every virtue is a 
mean, that is, it lies midway between two extremes. Thus courage 
is midway between rashness and cowardice, liberality midway be- 
tween extravagance and meanness. I don’t think that this idea 
of virtue as a mean is one of Aristotle’s best ideas. Try to work it 
out in the case of all the virtues. It doesn’t always work very well. 
(What for instance are the two extremes between which truth 
lies?) And in a sense virtue, as Aristotle himself says, itself is an 
extreme. You can’t be too brave or too generous or too truthful. 
But at any rate Aristotle’s view shows how deeply this idea of mod- 
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eration, of the middle road, of avoiding excess had bitten into the 
Greek mind. 

So far it might seem as if sophrosyne was just moderation. It is 
that, but it is more. Perhaps we get a better idea of its character 
and its use from a passage in Plato. You and I, says Plato, look as 
if we were single animals—just men. But we are not; if someone 
could look beneath our surface, he would find a creature with many 
heads—a collection of passions and instincts and impulses. If these 
aren’t controlled, they won’t live peaceably together; as Plato puts 
it, they will bite and devour each other. There are the desires of the 
body, which lead to one kind of excess; there is self-will and ill- 
temper, which lead to a different kind; there are meanness and 
greed; indolence and love of ease; ambition and assertiveness and 
many more. Unless we control them, they will pull us different ways 
and our life will lose purpose and direction; or perhaps one of them 
will get the upper hand, and we shall become unbalanced and one- 
sided. Sophrosyne is the virtue which keeps them in order. It saves 
people from bodily excesses, from extravagance of thought and 
word, from one-sidedness and lack of balance. 

Let me give some examples from our own times of people who, 
a Greek would have said, did not possess sophrosyne. He would 
have found it absent in people who were immoral or drunkards, in 
militarists or extreme pacifists, in advocates of the class war, in the 
optimists who think that the world will be saved by science, and in 
the pessimists who despair of civilization, in those who are only 
interested in games and in those who are only interested in books 
and neglect the development of the body. Politicians are not remark- 
able for sophrosyne, as you can see from the one-sidedness of most 
political speeches; and we can all think of some newspapers which 
both in their views and in their headlines don’t show much sense of 
proportion. Sophrosyne saves men from these errors and defects. 

It saves them also from one of the greatest of dangers, the great- 
est, in the Greek view, of sins, what the Greeks called hubris, a 
word which continually recurs in their literature. Here again we 
are up against another of these untranslateable words. Hubris is 
generally translated as “insolence” or “arrogance” or “pride,” but 
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it means much more than any of these. It is a vice to which the suc- 
cessful, the powerful, and the strong are liable. Their success, their 


power, their strength carries them away, and they pay no regard 
to religion or justice or mercy; they rebel against the eternal laws 
which set bounds that men may not pass with impunity. Shakespeare 
described one form of hubris admirably when he spoke of “‘vaulting 


ambition, which o’erleaps itself.” 

Here from the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles is an account of 
this disease of hubris, its cause, its symptoms, and its end. A man 
begins in success, he is drawn on to extravagance, and then crashes 
in ruin. How often that has happened in history! Is it not the story 
of Hitler, and do not these words exactly fit him? 


Hubris it is that breeds 

A tyrant, Hubris enriched 
Overmuch with vanities, 

Gains unmeet, that give no profit. 
So he climbs the height, 

So down to a destiny 

Evil utterly he leaps 

Where there is no help at all. 


And does not this passage from the play of Aeschylus called 
The Persians, describing the ruin which the hubris of Xerxes 
brought on his country, also describe Hitler and what he brought 
on Germany? 


High as are heaped the sands their carcases 
Shall be hereafter, even to sons’ sons, 

A silent witness for whoso hath eyes, 

That proud thoughts are not for the worm called man; 
For pride in blossom, like an ear of corn, 

Swells and grows ripe with ruin reaped in tears. 
Ye, when ye see these things and think thereon, 
Remember Athens and remember Hellas! 

Let none of you, that fortune, which is yours 
And which God gave, disdaining, set your hearts 
On what ye have not, neither in getting more 
Pour out like water vast prosperity. 

Zeus is a chastener of froward wills 

And he correcteth with a heavy hand. 
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Wherefore be ye instructors of your lord, 

And with well-reasoned admonitions teach him 
To have a humbler heart and cast away 

The sin of pride, for it offendeth God. 


A perfect example of hubris is Hitler. You can think of plenty 
of others. The Greeks saw in hubris one of the main forces working 
in history and the commonest cause of the downfall of men and of 
nations; and surely they were right. When Persia, confident in her 
great power, attacked their small country, it was hubris, and the 
hubris was punished. They would have seen it at work in Napoleon 
when, carried away by his success, he tried to dominate Europe, and 
they would have found in it the reason for his downfall. They would 
have seen it equally in the temper of Germany after her victory over 
France in 1870, leading gradually but inevitably to the disaster of 
the two world wars. Individuals of course are as liable to it as 
nations: the businessman who is carried on by success into specu- 
lations that ruin him is the victim of hubris. An excellent example 
of it in literature is Milton’s Satan. Another is Macbeth: he begins 
as a successful general, and his success breeds hubris in him; his 
ambition grows and drives him on to murder his king and anyone 
else who stands in his way, and that finally leads to his ruin. It is a 
sin to which this virtue of sophrosyne is the antidote. For it is the 
virtue that keeps men in the middle of the road, checks their way- 
wardness and extravagances, makes them masters of themselves, 
and gives their life the richness and harmony of a great piece of 
music. So, you see, it is something more than temperance. The literal 
meaning of the word is “soundness of spirit;” that is what sophro- 
syne is. If you have it, you have health of spirit and mind. 

The same instinct for the middle of the road is seen in Greek 
political theory, though by no means always in Greek politics. A 
sixth-century writer says that the best states are those where no 
one is very rich or very poor. The fifth-century poet Euripides says, 
“The rich are useless and always want more; the poor are domi- 
nated by envy, and, deceived by the tongues of bad leaders, stab 
savagely at the well-to-do. The safety of the state lies in the class 
between.” A century later Aristotle says: 
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It is admitted, as a general principle, that moderation and 
the mean are always best. We may therefore conclude that in 
the ownership of all gifts of fortune a middle condition will be 
the best. Men who are in this condition are the most ready 
to listen to reason. Those who belong to either extreme—the 
over-handsome, the over-strong, the over-wealthy; or at the 
opposite end the over-poor, the over-weak, the utterly igno- 
ble—find it hard to follow the lead of reason. Men in the first 
class tend more to violence and serious crime; men in the sec- 
ond tend too much to roguery and petty offences; and most 
wrongdoing arises either from violence or roguery... . 

The middle class do not, like the poor, covet the goods of 
others; nor do others covet their possessions, as the poor covet 
those of the rich. It is clear from our argument, first, that the 
best form of political society is one where power is vested in 
the middle class, and, secondly, that good government is attain- 
able in those states where there is a large middle class. 


Those are Aristotle’s words. Isn’t there something in his view? 


We have seen how this idea of sophrosyne works out in Greek 
ideas of conduct and of politics. It is just as marked in their litera- 
ture and art, and there too appears as moderation, as self-control. 
You know the contrast we draw between classical and romantic. 
Romantic literature tends to be emotional, extravagant, fanciful. 
Classic literature has a restraint which, until we get used to it, often 
seems cold. You find this restrained temper in Greek tragedies, 
which, however violent or tragic their story, always end quietly with 
a lessening of the strain. 

You find it in their epigrams. Take the epitaph on the three hun- 
dred Spartans who fell at Thermopylae, perhaps the greatest epi- 
taph ever written. “Stranger, tell the Spartans that we lie here, 
obeying their words.” It says so much less than we probably should 
have said, had we had to write it; but that makes its effect the 
greater. So too with this inscription, put by a father over the grave 
of his son. “‘Here Philip laid his twelve-year-old son, Nicoteles, his 
high hope.” 

You cannot find a better example of this self-control in literature 
than the end of Plato’s dialogue called the Phaedo where he de- 
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scribes the death of Socrates. Now Socrates was the great influence 
in Plato’s life, the man to whom he was passionately devoted; he 
was unjustly put to death. Suppose you knew someone to whom 
you owed more than anyone else in the world, whom you cared for 
intensely and suppose that he was unjustly put to death, and that 
you were describing his death. I doubt if any of us on such an occa- 
sion would have avoided an outburst of feeling, an expression of 
strong indignation, or would have been very restrained. Plato was 
exactly in that position. I will quote it, but first let me give you the 
setting. The scene is a room in the prison at Athens. Socrates, hav- 
ing taken the poison (criminals at Athens were put to death by 
poison) is lying down. The other people present are a number of 
his friends and the executioner. This is how Plato tells the story 
of the end: 


The man who gave him the poison now and then looked at 
his feet and legs; and after a while he pressed his foot hard, 
and asked him if he could feel; and he said, “‘No;’’ and then 
his leg, and so upwards and upwards, and showed us that he 
was cold and stiff. Then he felt them again, and said: “When 
the poison reaches his heart, that will be the end.” He was 
beginning to grow cold about the groin, when he uncovered his 
face, and said—they were his last words: ‘“‘Crito, I promised 
to sacrifice a cock to Asclepius; will you remember to pay the 
debt?” “The debt shall be paid,” said Crito; “is there anything 
else?’ There was no answer to this question; but in a minute 
or two he moved, and the attendants uncovered him; his eyes 
were set, and Crito closed his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend; of whom I may 
truly say, that of all the men of his time whom I have known, 
he was the wisest and justest and best. 


You may be feeling: “You have talked all this time about sophro- 
syne. But is that really the important thing in the Greek view of 
life? People generally say that its chief marks are the belief in 
reason and a great sense of beauty. What have these to do with 


sophrosyne?”’ Well, it is true that the Greeks were the first people 


to take a rational attitude to life, to see the universe, politics, re- 
ligion, morals, and human life in the light of reason; and with it 
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they combined the keen sense of beauty which marks the artist. But 
sophrosyne itself is an expression of these two attitudes to life—of 
the rational and the artistic. It is an embodiment of the artistic 
attitude, because the essence of sophrosyne is the sense of propor- 
tion, the desire for harmony in life, which marks the artist; and a 
reasonable, balanced, harmonious life has a beauty of its own. It 
is an embodiment of the rational spirit, because it is the control by 
reason of that many-headed monster which, as Plato says, lurks in 
all of us. It is the virtue which all, but especially passionate, natures 
need; it is the virtue which educated people ought to have. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The life-size standing figure of Crawford W. Long in the audito- 
rium of the Emory University Hospital is the plaster model of the 
statue which was unveiled in Statuary Hall of the United States 
Capitol on March 30, 1926. One of the chief works of the sculptor 
[John] Massey Rhind (1860-1936), it was carved in marble from 
the North Georgia quarries of Colonel Sam Tate, who presented 
the model to Emory University. Crawford Williamson Long 
(1815-1878), M.D. (Pennsylvania) 1839, has a place in Statuary 
Hall because of his priority in the use of ether as an anesthetic in 
surgery, on March 30, 1842. The likeness employed by the sculptor 
was a crayon portrait contemporary with the epoch-making event. 
Dr. Long’s claim to fame has been established only by the unwearied 
efforts of such champions as Dr. Joseph Jacobs, the Atlanta phar- 
macist, who at sixteen worked in Long’s drugstore in Athens, and 
Dr. Frank Kells Boland, M.D. ’00, author of The First Anesthetic: 
The Story of Crawford W. Long (Athens, University of Georgia 
Press, 1950). A marble reproduction of the statue was placed in 
the courthouse square of Danielsville, Georgia, Dr. Long’s birth- 
place, in 1936. 








Admonition to Youth 


By ANDERSON M. Scruccs 


Lovers of lyric poetry will be happy to learn of the publication of Dr. Scruggs’s 
new book, WHat SHALL THE HEART REMEMBER?, reviewed in this issue 
of the QUARTERLY. 


When I was young I thought that age 
Would bring contentment to the mind, 
That dreams would come into their own 
When love was done; but I was blind. 


For now I know that with the wane 
Of youth’s impetuous bright fire 
There comes an end to everything— 
Not death alone of one desire. 


The selfsame force that stirs the mind 
To voice the moods of shores and ships 
Propels all effort to its goal 

And lovers toward their lovers’ lips. 


You who are young, remember this: 
Nothing but youth is worth believing; 
One aimless hour of warmth and love 
Transcends a lifetime's dull achieving. . . . 


And should some elder say to you 

That age is best, when passions cool, 
Know in your heart that you have heard 
Life’s greatest liar or greatest fool. 








The Nuclear Weapons 


By WiLu1AM H. Jones 


William H. Jones, Professor of Chemistry, served as a laboratory director at 
Oak Ridge in 1944-45. An earlier contribution by him on atomic energy 
will be found in the March 1946 QuarteRLy, “The Separation of Ura- 


nium 235,” 


CARELESS REMARK in a television broadcast was the first inti- 

mation the American public had of the H-bomb. This leak, 
ironically enough, can be credited to a Colorado senator, a man 
who zealously advocates withholding information on such matters 
from the public in the name of national security. 

The decision to make the bomb, subsequently announced by Presi- 
dent Truman, is already registering its impact locally, nationally, 
and throughout the world. On the Georgia scene, the selection of 
a nearby site for constructing a tritium plant indicates that Augusta 
may quickly become the second city in size in the state.’ Thus the 
region which was the locale of ‘““Tobacco Road” is already feeling 
the beginnings of an economic, social, and perhaps political revo- 
lution. Washington seems agreed, with a resignation that is fright- 
ening, that inflation and the H-bomb are both incomprehensible, 
both inevitable. Internationally it is meanwhile disturbingly appar- 
ent that the threat of this superweapon has not frightened Russia 
into good behavior. 


Basic Principles 
Yet from the military standpoint, data on the deadliness of this 
potential armament are awesome indeed. It is scheduled to be up 
to a thousand times as powerful as the A-bomb which brought death 
to nearly 100,000 people in Hiroshima. Its explosive force will 
be greater than setting off a million tons of TNT. It will kill a 
human being by concussion at ten miles; its flash will burn a man to 
death at twenty miles. Since it will contain an A-bomb as its primer, 
it will have all the lethal radioactivity of the A-bomb, and this 


1Savannah and Macon boosters should remember that Oak Ridge rose in a very few 
months from nothing to the position of fifth city in Tennessee. 
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effect can be multiplied at will. The numbing import of these data 
is not lessened by the pronouncement by Einstein, “There is no 
secret, and no defense,” or that of Oppenheimer, ‘There are, and 
there will be, no specific countermeasures to atomic weapons.” 

A brief suvey of some of the scientific principles, and some of 
the further implications, of this development on which we are em- 
barked may be helpful to the non-technical observer. To begin 
with, the principle of the H-bomb is the same, yet opposite to, that 
of the A-bomb. The sameness is that in both cases nuclear energy 
is released because some of the weight of the charge disappears; 
the oppositeness is in the process by which this weight loss is accom- 
plished. This difference is contained in the statement that the 
A-bomb is based on a fission process, the H-bomb on a fusion process. 

To get back to first principles, the atom of any element consists 
of a relatively small and very compact nucleus, surrounded at some 
distance by a system of electrons. The number of electrons differs 
with each element: carbon has 6, copper 29, sulfur 16, uranium 92, 
etc. Since each electron carries one negative charge and is virtually 
weightless, it follows that the tiny inner nucleus of the atom must 
contain all the weight, and must at the same time include enough 
positive electricity to offset the negativity of the outer electrons. 
Both requirements are met by incorporating in the nucleus the 
proper numbers of protons and neutrons. Since the proton weighs 
1 on the atomic scale, and carries a single positive charge, the 
nucleus should contain as many of them as there are outer electrons. 
Actually, this statement should be reversed, since the number of 
protons, called the “atomic number,” is the more fundamental con- 
sideration and the electrons adjust themselves accordingly. Colli- 
sions or thermal effects can fairly readily dislodge one or more of 
the outer electrons and at solar temperatures the atoms probably 
consist only of stripped nuclei, the electrons having been “boiled 
off” altogether. Consequently “nuclear” is a more accurate adjec- 
tive than “atomic” for the processes under discussion, and in these 
processes the effects involving the outer electrons may be disre- 
garded entirely. 

The nucleus of element number 2 (helium) therefore contains 
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2 protons, number 8 (oxygen) 8 protons, efc.; this would give these 
atoms weight 2 and 8 respectively. Usually the weight of an atom 
is more nearly twice its number of protons; number 2 actually 
weighs 4 and number 8 weighs 16. This extra weight is built up by 
the neutrons present. Like the protons, they weigh 1 unit each, but 
as the name implies, the neutron is devoid of electrical charge. 
Thus the atom of oxygen, for instance, contains 8 protons, making 
its atomic number 8; and 8 neutrons, bringing its atomic weight to 
16. The worker in this field conveys this information in a compact 
form of shorthand; he would write for the two atoms cited simply 
»He* and ,0'®. Occasional atoms may have slightly more or slightly 
fewer neutrons; these variants are called isotopes. Oxygen for in- 
stance has a rare isotope with 10 neutrons, which consequently 
weighs 18 and is abbreviated 0°. 

In every atom except that of the simplest element (hydrogen: 
one proton, no neutron, or ,H') protons and neutrons will be 
crowded into the relatively tiny nucleus. This overcrowding pro- 


’ 


duces the “packing effect,’’ which may be oversimplified by saying 
that the particles in the nucleus by their extreme proximity neutral- 
ize and release some of each other’s energy. Since weight (or mass) 
and energy are inextricably related as expressed by the Einstein 
equation, the result is that the packed particle because of its energy 
loss, does not weigh as much as it would by itself. 

Significantly, this packed condition is present to the greatest ex- 
tent in the elements of medium weight. All release of “‘atomic’’ 
energy, both accomplished and contemplated, is based on convert- 
ing or transmuting less-packed nuclei into more-packed. In these 
two statements lies the explanation of the “‘same but opposite” 
nature of the A-bomb and the H-bomb. Both convert nuclei of ex- 
treme weight into new nuclei of medium weight. In both cases this 
means an increase in packing, a tiny shrinkage in mass, and a tre- 
mendous emission of energy. 


The Fission Bomb 


The A-bomb accomplishes this energy release by splitting the atom 
of the heaviest element in nature, uranium, into two middle-weight ’ 
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atoms; it is a fission bomb. This fission is set off by a neutron as the 
missile, and the process is accompanied by the ejection of two or 
three neutrons, thus accounting for its self-perpetuating or chain- 
reacting nature. One such process may be pictured in the shorthand 
previously used as 


235 1 139 95 1 1 
av + # + Gee >: ee + ow? 4+" 


This equation shows an atom of uranium-235 capturing a neutron, 
then fissioning into a pair of new atoms, barium and krypton, with 
the emission of two neutrons. As before, the subscript shows the 
atomic number, i.e. the protons contained, while the superscript 
shows the atomic weight, or protons-plus-neutrons. Since the fission 
involves only a reshuffling of these particles, it follows that such 
nuclear equations must balance. This means that the subscripts on 
the left side of the arrow must add to the same total as those on 
the right; a similar requirement applies to the superscripts. The 
weights of the fission products barium and krypton are here shown 
as whole numbers; actually these values will be fractionally “shy” 
because of the increase in packing effect, with its accompanying 
energy emission and mass loss. 

A very significant aspect of the fission chain reaction is the factor 
of critical size. The symbolic equation given above shows that the 
fission process produces more neutrons than it consumes. This 
would cause the fissioning to spread and multiply geometrically like 
a contagion and, in a fraction of a second actually, the wildfire 
process would be out of control; i.e. there would be an atomic ex- 
plosion. The counteroperating factor, however, is that some of the 
neutrons produced in a slowly fissioning lump of uranium escape 
from the lump without striking (and splitting) neighboring atoms. 
This wastage of neutrons may be likened to a sort of loss by evap- 
oration, and this evaporation will be more pronounced the smaller 
the lump. There will consequently be a certain point, called the 
critical size, where these two effects just counterbalance: i.e. evap- 
oration = propagation. It therefore follows that an undercritical 
lump will not explode, while an overcritical lump will spontaneously 
explode. 
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This consideration has two important consequences in the A-bomb, 
consequences which do not apply to the H-bomb. First, it suggests 
the method of setting off an A-bomb as the “sudden assembly of an 
overcritical mass.’ No detonator in the ordinary sense is used; 
instead, at the desired moment two undercritical masses of uranium 
(or plutonium) are driven forcibly together, and in less than a 
millionth of a second the chain reaction takes over. Second, critical 
mass considerations delimit the size of A-bombs: they cannot be 
made larger or smaller at will. It is obvious that if the two smaller 
masses used in the bomb are less than half the critical size, the 
explosion will not follow’; if either of them is larger than critical 
size, it will explode prematurely. 


The Fusion Bomb 


The H-bomb will accomplish its nuclear energy release through an 
approach opposite to that of the A-bomb. It will take atoms of 
hydrogen, lightest of elements, and condense or fuse them into new 
atoms of nearer middle weight, namely helium. As before, this 
transmutation will be from less-packed to more-packed, with conse- 
quent mass loss and energy release. Early popular writers on the 
A-bomb frequently referred to the source of its energy as “‘like that 
of the sun.”’ Actually, the comparison is much more accurate for 
the H-bomb. Solar energy arises, not from fission processes, but 
from a similar reaction to that contemplated for the H-bomb: the 
fusion of hydrogen nuclei into helium.* 

Truly therefore, the process is as old as the universe itself, and 
the idea of using it destructively is at least as old as Archimedes, 
who set an enemy fleet on fire with his burning mirrors. Even as a 
serious laboratory proposal the idea is not very new. The writer 
knows of actual, if unsuccessful, research efforts in the middle twen- 


2From newspaper reports of the recent Las Vegas tests, it may be concluded that prog- 
ress has been made toward a smaller A-bomb. This was probably accomplished by 
surrounding the charge with some sort of neutron-reflecting shell, thus lessening neu- 
tron wastage. 


8The name “helium” (Greek helios, “sun”) suggests this. It is also interesting to note 
that man discovered helium by spectroscope on the sun, before he detected it on his 


own planet. 
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ties toward converting hydrogen to helium, research which those 
involved were at that time reluctant to acknowledge because of its 
‘fantastic’ nature. And when V-J Day brought some relaxation of 
security rules, the opinion was fairly freely expressed among Oak 
Ridge scientists that, if the Manhattan District had put the same 
time and effort on the hydrogen-to-helium problem, it could have 
been solved as readily as was uranium fission. 

Technically, the H-bomb avoids some difficulties of the A-bomb 
while adding some new ones of its own. To begin with, it does not 
require neutrons to bring about the reaction, and this fact has two 
major consequences. First, the bomb is thus freed from critical size 
restrictions; an H-bomb may in theory be made as large as desired. 
Second, the H-bomb does need a detonator; an A-bomb will be used 
for this purpose. The H-bomb needs a detonator because its fusion 
reaction is not set off by neutrons, but by heat. The value of this 
“kindling temperature” for the H-bomb is not available, but the 
A-bomb is expected to suffice, since it is estimated to produce, in its 
interior at the moment of explosion, a temperature of 50 million 
degrees. 

Since the ten to twenty A-bombs exploded te date have repeatedly 
produced such temperatures, and since hydrogen is an abundant ele- 
ment, it is logical to wonder why our planet has not already been 
kindled. The answer lies largely in another factor, the innate speed 
or slowness of the reaction, as the case may be. The fusion of ordi- 
nary hydrogen, while it releases great energy, proceeds very slowly ; 
the energy would be dissipated more rapidly than generated, and 
the process would die down instead of run away. 

In that case the H-bomb problem becomes the converse one, 
namely, getting the process to occur fast enough to build up into an 
explosion. The fact is, the slowness referred to is true of ordinary 
hydrogen, whose nucleus contains a single proton and nothing else, 
as pictured by ,H*. There are other species of hydrogen available, 
and consideration of these other isotopes provides the answer. 

In nature about one hydrogen atom out of every 5000 is of the 
double-weight variety, called deuterium. The picture ,H? shows 
that its nucleus contains one proton, giving it a charge of 1 and mass 
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of 1, plus one neutron, which leaves the charge unchanged and 
brings the total mass to 2. This isotope is commonly called “heavy 
hydrogen” and water made from it is “heavy water.” Though the 
abundance ratio of uranium-235 is much more favorable (1 out of 
every 140 in the native state), deuterium is much the easier to pre- 
pare. This is not only because water is more plentiful than uranium 
ore. It is also because in the case of hydrogen the second isotope is 
100% heavier than the first, while in the case of 235-vs.-238 ura- 
nium, the weight difference amounts to only 1.3%. Compared to 
ordinary hydrogen, deuterium is consequently heavier in its physical 
behavior, and appreciably more sluggish in its chemical actions. 
Passage of an electric current through water, for instance, releases 
the ordinary hydrogen at first, and the heavy hydrogen toward the 
last. Other large-scale methods of a more strictly chemical nature 
have also been used. As atomic raw materials go, deuterium is in 
plentiful supply, and production can be expanded at will. 

The third species of hydrogen is the triple-weight isotope ,H* 
called tritium. Though practically non-existent in nature, it may be 
produced synthetically in several ways, all of them laborious. The 
one most used thus far, and presumably to be the basis for the South 
Carolina plant, is by transmutation from the light element lithium. 
The rarer (10%) isotope of this metal may be converted by neutron 
bombardment as follows: 

a St oe se PS oe 
producing tritium and firing out an alpha particle. That the process, 
which looks simple, is indeed laborious, is apparent when it is real- 
ized that the neutrons needed for the operation can at present only 
be produced in the needed quantities by “burning” uranium fuel in 
a chain-reacting pile. This means an installation comparable to the 
Hanford plant, plus all that precedes it in the way of procuring the 
necessary uranium. This, plus the A-bomb detonator already re- 
ferred to, makes the H-bomb in fact doubly dependent on uranium, 
rather than an unrelated weapon. This dependence is obviously not 
as simple as that involved in the current facetious recipe for making 


H-bombs.* 


4Soaking A-bombs in Hadacol. 
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As intimated, these heavier isotopes provide the answer sought; 
their fusion reactions will take place at explosive speeds when trig- 
gered by an A-bomb. Choice between them is then made largely on 
the basis of the amount of energy liberated. The situation sum- 
marizes as follows, with the energy release of each combination 
shown in millions of electron-volts (mev.) : 


Deuterium alone ,H? + ,H?— ,He*® + on? + 4 mev. 
Deuterium and tritium ,H? + ,H*® > ,He* + gn’ + 17 mev. 
Tritium alone ,H® + ,H® > ,He* + on? + on’ + 11 mev. 


The conclusion is obvious. The deuterium-plus-tritium reaction was 
chosen and, since the presidential announcement, every possible 
effort has been bent toward production of the new superweapon 
along these lines. 


It is a regrettable, if incidental, fact that no useful applications 
are expected from the H-bomb. The nature of its internal processes 
is such that they must happen explosively if they are to happen at 
all. The development, therefore, has destructive significance only, 


unless indeed some peacetime use can be found for a superexplosive. 
For instance, a string of synchronized H-bombs might be used to 
convert the Panama Canal to a sea-level waterway with a minimum 
interruption of service. 


The Outlook 


Technically, the successful functioning of the H-bomb is probable. 
The program would not have been embarked upon without reason- 
able assurances, and the fact that it has developed thus far without 
upheaval is further indication. But even if the resulting H-bomb 
does not work, the tritium plant with its uranium pile could be 
readily converted to the manufacture of plutonium for A-bombs. 
Assuming proper functioning, the effectiveness of the bomb as a 
weapon is terribly evident. Atlanta’s size might not justify the ex- 
penditure of an H-bomb, but our major industrial cities would be 
on the target list of a potential enemy. For each of these cities, 
even the largest, a single H-bomb would suffice. The calculations 
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show, for instance, that such a bomb could wipe out Chicago and all 
its suburbs in a single stupendous flash. 

The effectiveness of the bomb in preserving the peace is less likely. 
In the first place, the weapon is, as already indicated, particularly 
suited for use against large centers of population where centralized 
industry is located. The prescription fits Russia very poorly, but 
us exactly; we have about twenty-five cities in the half-million class 
to Russia’s two or three. We are living in a sumptuous glass house, 
while developing a superstone to throw at our enemies in their 
simple shacks. 

That the U.S.S.R. will get the new weapon too, is a foregone con- 
clusion. There is no essential secret; all that is needed is the will 
to make it, a staff of competent scientists, and a concerted industrial 
effort. Russia certainly has these, probably in descending order as 
named. Indeed she may even have quietly begun work ahead of us. 

In this whole matter we are abysmally guilty of self-deception, 
due probably for the most part to our exaggerated system of secur- 
ity restrictions. As already stated, there is in fact no substantial 
secret; the result of this secrecy is that in the main the American 
public is kept in ignorance, rather than foreign scientists. Two 
examples may be mentioned, though the number could be multiplied. 
Last year a large run of an issue of The Scientific American was con- 
fiscated and burned and the type melted down, because of some 
paragraphs on the H-bomb reaction in an article by Hans Bethe of 
Cornell. The objectionable passages contained only information 
well-known to any atomic physicist. Repeating the established facts 
in that medium certainly did not contribute one whit to the know- 
how of any foreign power, yet the offending sections had to go. 
Hans Thirring, a European physicist, in 1946 wrote a semi-popular 
book on atomic energy, in one chapter of which he discussed specu- 
latively but fairly thoroughly the design of a hydrogen superbomb. 
Yet when the book was reviewed in this country, all mention of this 
chapter was kept out of print. 

The ill effect of such a policy lies in two main directions. In the 
first place, such unreasonable secrecy is a positive disservice to the 
national security it was designed to foster. It gives a false feeling 
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of safety, a sort of ‘“Maginot mentality,” on the one hand, while 
simultaneously slowing the pace of research on the other through 
its excessive and harassing restrictions. In the second place, it gives 
the average American no opportunity to shape an informed opinion 
about atomic matters. He ought to be, but is not, able to make in- 
telligent decisions about national policy on the atom, although the 
consequences of these decisions will certainly affect him, and his 
children after him. 





Requiem for a Youthful Soldier 


[In memory of James Silver V,’46] 


By Grover C. HunreER, JR. 


Grover C. Hunter, Jr., A.B. ’36, D.D.S.’40, is Professor of Oral Pathology 
in the School of Dentistry. 


One tragic day the silent sun 

Went down for you across the sea, 

And with its setting came to me 

The sadness of a song begun, 

Yet over at the very start. 

But there is solace in the thought 

That sweetest music may be wrought 
From fragments of our lives, apart 
From all the long and measured years. 
For you the day will never come 

When youth is spent and dreams succumb 
To barren thoughts and teeming fears. 
Youth shall be yours to keep and hold 
When we are dust, and death grows old. 








Georgia’s First Confederate Poet 


By I. W. Brock and WARD PAFForD 


I. W. Brock, Registrar, and Ward Pafford, Associate Professor of English, 
have for some time been interested in the life and writings of a neglected 
Georgia poet. Here they offer a brief survey of their findings. 


N THE YEARS just preceding the Civil War a country doctor by 
I the name of Francis Orray Ticknor built a home on Torch Hill, 
near Columbus, Georgia. He served honorably in the Confederate 
hospital in that town throughout the war and died quietly a few 
years later. During that time he was known only as a competent 
general practitioner, a good family man, a staunch local citizen, and 
a rather gifted person of artistic temperament and leanings, but 
without any special claim upon fame or even to first-rate distinction. 
It was this mild and exemplary citizen, however, who deserves fresh 
notice as Georgia’s first poet of the Confederate period. 

Ticknor belonged to the generation of Henry Timrod, Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne, and Sidney Lanier, though unlike them he suffered 
neither the financial nor physical handicaps which made them waifs 
of the great Confederate War. Furthermore, he was not a literateur 
and had no serious aspirations in that direction. Even in those days 
the practice of medicine was fairly lucrative, though pay was often 
in the form of produce or manual labor. He put the matter suc- 
cinctly in a letter to his friend Hayne in 1870, wherein he empha- 
sized the fact that people pay better for pills than for poetry, hence 
the inescapable logic of continuing pills. 

As was the case with many families established in Georgia early 
in the nineteenth century, his “folks’’ came from the Yankee East. 
Somewhere around 1815 his father, a practicing physician of Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, moved to Savannah, where he married Harriot 
Coolidge of Norwich Town, Connecticut. As a child, she had come 
to Savannah with her parents, who settled there. 

Not long after his marriage, Dr. Ticknor moved to Fortville or 
“The Old Fort,” as it was sometimes called, in Jones County, where 
Francis Orray Ticknor was born in 1822. Dr. Ticknor died on 
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March 10 of the following year at the age of thirty-three, leaving a 
wife and three small children. Some eight or nine years later (the 
date is not definitely established) Harriot Ticknor and her children 
moved to Columbus. A few years afterwards, probably in 1835, 
Francis Orray, or Frank, was sent to Pittsfield, Massachusetts, to 
enter the preparatory school conducted by the Reverend R. M. 
Chapman. Upon completing his premedical program Frank entered 
the medical school of the University of Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia, and graduated there in 1842. The year following was spent 
in an “internship” at Norwich Town, where there were family con- 
nections on his mother’s side. At some time early in the year 1844 
the young physician moved to Muscogee County, Georgia, and 
began general practice at Shell Creek. He was then twenty-two 
years old. Five years later he married Rosalie Nelson, nineteen- 
year-old daughter of Major Thomas M. Nelson of “‘Wynnton,” 
Columbus. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ticknor continued to live at Shell Creek until about 
1850, when they moved to Torch Hill, a few miles southeast of 
Columbus. Two children, Harry and Lucy Evelyn, had been born 
to them at Shell Creek, but both had died in childhood. We know 
that Ticknor was greatly touched by this personal sorrow, and it 
may well have been an important factor in the decision to move. 
Six children were born to them during their residence at Torch Hill: 
Douglas Cairns, George William, Thomas Michelle, Francis Orray, 
William Nelson, and Maria Nelson. Of the six, all survived to 
maturity save Maria Nelson, who died in the spring of 1861. 

In 1861 the Civil War was imminent and many thoughtful people 
were at prayer for peace, among them Ticknor, whose “Ora Pace” 
strikes a sincere note that places him apart from much of the bit- 
terness of the day: 


Ora Pace! Pray for Peace! 
Till these times of tumult cease! 
Ye with heavy hearts and eyes, 
Watchers as the war clouds rise, 
Though the shadows still increase, 
Gentle spirits! Pray for Peace! 
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When the war came, Ticknor’s sympathies were undoubtedly 
with the South, but he was not commissioned in the Confederate 
Army. He remained in private practice throughout the conflict and 
was in charge of hospitals in the Columbus area. Obviously, as 
fighting moved southward into Tennessee his work in this capacity 
became increasingly difficult. It was during this period that a moun- 
tain boy named Isaac Newton Giffen came under his care and in- 
spired “Little Giffen of Tennessee,” the one bit of verse which has 
far outlived its author. 

Ticknor did not live to complete the Reconstruction period. Late 
in 1874 he contracted pneumonia, and though he was brought soon 
afterwards to Columbus, where he could receive the best of hospital 
care, he died on December 18, not long after his fifty-second birth- 
day. 

In attempting to review and evaluate briefly Ticknor’s literary 
achievement, it should be recalled that he never pretended to be 
much of a poet. He was a busy small-town physician of superior 
education and some sophistication who early discovered that he 
possessed a knack for conventional riming. He wrote verse on any 
occasion, rapidly and easily, and most of the time apparently cast it 
aside, no doubt feeling that it had served its chief purpose simply 
as a pastime, a momentary release from the common burdens. 

This should not suggest that Ticknor never had a genuinely poetic 
experience. There is enough merit in his work to justify a modest 
revival of interest in it and a serious consideration of it on more 
than merely antiquarian grounds. Ticknor wrote several poems and 
a good many lines that stand favorably alongside the work of his 
more famous contemporaries, Hayne, Timrod, Lanier, and Long- 
fellow. Yet a general comparative estimate must inevitably place 
him beneath these writers. For his output was slight, and his talent 
was goaded by no hunger for fame or perfect beauty; he possessed 
neither the passion nor the patience of a truly first-rate verse- 
craftsman. 

Something less than two hundred separate poems by Ticknor, all 
of them relatively short flights, survive in two inconvenient and 
old-fashioned collections, one made shortly after Ticknor’s death 
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and the other some forty years ago. The few examples of his work 
that one encounters in anthologies of Southern or Civil War litera- 
ture are all derived from these two collections.* 

The handful of poems that have kept Ticknor’s memory vaguely 
alive for a few Southern readers is to be found almost exclusively 
among the verses concerned with the Civil War. This does not 
mean, however, that the war was his chief interest or that the ma- 
jority of his poems deal with the conflict and its effects. Apparently 
there was no limit to the kind or number of subjects that might move 
him to rime. Unpromising trivialities are turned into poems of 
little more promise themselves: the pill habit, a generous donation 
to the schools, the abdication of “King Korn” in favor of “King 
Cotton,’ moving time, a decaying ante-bellum house, the vexation 
brought by monthly bills, an old harpsichord with a single unbroken 
string, practical problems in agriculture to make verses for the 
Southern Cultivator. Along with these are verses on subjects and 
themes of more permanent or serious significance: the war and the 
section’s efforts to recover from war, the virtues and frailties of 
human character, relations between the races, the evils of an in- 
creasingly industrial society, and natural objects and scenes of beauty 
or historical interest. Most of his verses, however, are topical and 
of a highly personal character, often addressed directly to some 
member of his family or to close friends and acquaintances. 

In form, Ticknor’s poems are generally a cross section of Ameri- 
canized mid-Victorian verse. There are obvious, if not deliberate, 
attempts to imitate the verbal melody of Tennyson or the colloquial 
energy of Browning. Sentimental and florid decoration is to be 
found everywhere, and most of this is the stock in trade employed 
by practically all amateur versifiers of the age in both England and 
America. There is little to be found that one would recognize now 
as very original, fresh, or profound. Amateur that he was, Ticknor 


was content to follow the patterns that his reading provided, and 


1Kate Mason Rowland, ed., The Poems of Frank O. Ticknor, M.D. (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1879). 


Michelle Cutliff Ticknor, ed., The Poems of Francis Orray Ticknor (New York, Neale 
Publishing Company, 1911). 
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seldom was moved deeply enough by experience to strike a clear 
note of his own. 

Even so, there was a genuine latent talent here, and on occasion 
Ticknor wrote lines that retain an old-fashioned glow. His handling 
of conventional forms is often easy and sometimes lively. On occa- 
sions the reader encounters unexpectedly the successful evocation of 
deep feeling. And one hears now and then, remotely, a bright tune 
that helps to veil the triviality of the subject or the vulgarity of the 
sentiment. Proof of these contentions may be suggested by refer- 
ence to a few selections from Ticknor’s verse. 

The best-remembered and most frequently reprinted of the war 
poems is “Little Giffen,” a ballad of six stanzas that recite effec- 
tively a true experience of Ticknor’s as surgeon in the Confederate 
hospital at Columbus. The first two stanzas will give an adequate 
idea of the poem’s quality: 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle, and he sixteen!) 
Specter! such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen, of Tennessee! 


‘Take him and welcome!”’ the surgeons said: 
Little the doctor can help the dead! 

So we took him, and brought him where 

The balm was sweet in the summer air; 

And we laid him down on a wholesome bed— 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


In four additional stanzas the story is told of how the courageous 
young veteran, with every chance against him, slowly regained his 
strength and learned to write well enough during convalescence to 
pen letters to his mother and the captain of his unit, the only other 
survivor of the original eighty-five. Then, with discouraging news 
sifting in from the front, Giffen suddenly left to join Johnston’s 
hard-pressed forces around Atlanta and was never heard from 
again. 

Ticknor’s native musical talent carries the story along in an un- 
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deniably spirited fashion, and it is the story that counts with latter- 
day Confederate enthusiasts. Perhaps it really does not matter if 
the sentiment is extravagant and the imagery sometimes forced 
rather than honestly moving and original. And admirers of the 
narrative are hardly disturbed by the poet’s superfluous and intru- 
sive moralizing in the final stanza: 


I sometimes fancy that were I king 

Of the princely knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I'd give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For “Little Giffen,” of Tennessee. 


Although they lack the human appeal of “Little Giffen,”’ there 
are several other war poems that are at least as good intrinsically. 

“Our Left,” occasioned by the early triumph of Southern arms 
at Manassas, is notable for swinging rhythm and vivid, if some- 
times hackneyed, imagery. The headlong run of some of the verses 
of ‘General Jubal Early,” the spirited intensity of “Virginia,” and 
the militant lyricism of ““The Sword in the Sea” easily rival the best 
things in “Little Giffen.” “The Virginians of the Valley” is a ten- 
derly sentimental but firmly phrased tribute to the “Golden Horse- 
shoe” Knights of Governor Spotswood. 

Even though such felicities as these Confederate verses have may 
occur as fitful starts, the product of happy accident rather than of 
a high talent working deliberately and surely, Ticknor is worth 
remembering for them. We have the right to say that no other 
writer of that time belonging to Georgia did this kind of thing 
quite so well. 

Ticknor’s home at Torch Hill provided the secure center of his 
life from which his interests extended in one direction or the other, 
though seldom very far. Nature and man within the circle imme- 
diately bounding this intimate refuge supplied him with ready ma- 
terial to be used as the impulse to versify stirred within him. Before 
the war, in a poem entitled simply “Home,” he wrote: 
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Forest-girded, cedar-scented, 
Veiled like Vespers, sweet and dim; 
Pure as burned the Temple’s glory, 
Shadowed by the Seraphim; 
Islet from contending oceans, 
Coral-cinctured, crowned with palm, 
Where the wrestling world’s commotions 
Melt through music into calm; 
Throats that sing and wings that flutter 
Softly ’mid the balm and bloom; 
Sweeter songs than lip can utter 
Sings my heart for thee, 
My home. 


These lines are fairly representative of his fluency in handling a 
subject dear to him and demanding no profundity and little orig- 
inality. Like the war poems, such domestic pieces are marked by 
an occasional good line and by some bad ones, the latter made so 
by the author’s impatience with craftsmanship, extravagance of sen- 
timent, or triteness of image and figure. 

Another “home”’ poem, written a decade later, after the tragic 


and glorious war period, shows that Ticknor was essentially the 
same poet in interests and values. The following stanza is the con- 
cluding one of “Among the Birds:”’ 


The birdies sing: The bright shells bring 
The soul-song of the sea; 

The close cheek and the clasping hand 
Make life’s whole melody. 


Sentimentalized morality, facile imitation of Tennyson or Poe 
or Longfellow, coy cheerfulness, and a colloquial brightness char- 
acterize most of the works unrelated to the war. The following 
sample stanza from “Brownie Bell of the Esqueline” no doubt 
reminds one of a careless and peculiarly happy Poe, but there is a 
flexible and even subtle movement that offsets to some extent the 
florid collection of images: 


Where the almond blossoms first, 
Where the nectarines are nursed, 
Grew with cedar and with pine, 
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Grew with violet and vine, 
With her brows of calm 
And her eyes divine, 
With her breath of balm, 
And her blush like wine, 
Brownie Belle, of the Esqueline. 


The final verses of a slight poem entitled ‘“To the Little Rosalie” 
have a sprightly but fragile music that shows what Ticknor might 
have done more regularly had circumstance and temperament not 
restricted him: 

We ask, we ask of the golden hours, 
Of blossom, and bird, and tree, 


A little lyric of stars and flowers 
For the little Rosalie! 


Here was an obscure and reasonably happy country doctor, more 
than usually sensitive and responsive to the familiar impressions 
of everyday existence and to the great crisis of his time. He had a 
ready, though not rare, talent that he was pleased to employ on his 
own terms. Francis Orray Ticknor, M.D., knew what poetry is 


and what it requires, but he skirted the edges of the pool with little 
intense longing for a more complete experience than he had. He is 
not to be condemned for not writing more or better than he did. 
He wrote enough and did his work well enough to merit a perma- 
nent place among the poetic amateurs who have helped, at one stage 


or another, to give character and direction to the literary culture 
of the South. 








Television, A New Dramatic Art 


By Emo Israet ELLIs 


Elmo Israel Ellis, A.B. (Alabama) ’40, M.A. ’48, Lecturer in Journalism, 
Emory University, is Assistant Production Manager of WSB-TV, Atlanta. 


OT LONG AGO it was fashionable among theatrical performers 
N to launch vitriolic attacks on the infant television, dubbing it 
a pernicious weed that should be eradicated. Recently some of the 
more vocal critics have had occasion to earn paychecks as television 
actors, and they now refer to the medium as a fascinating new dra- 
matic force, worthy to take its place beside the sister arts. 

Indeed, television drama can boast of a noble lineage, for it 
springs from the basic instinct for playmaking that fathered all 
theater. Since the time of Dionysus the drama has gone through 
many changes, but none were more radical than those indirectly 
effected by Vladimir Zworykin, Philo Farnsworth, and their con- 
temporaries in the ranks of television’s pioneers. 

While motion pictures and radio took the theater off the city 
stages and gave it to the people in every hamlet, television has gone 
further and has made the family’s receiving set a proscenium in 
miniature. Something even more important than a transplanting 
has occurred, however. In the process of putting the living theater 
into loud-speakers and on electronic screens, a new art form has 
been created. It has its own life and individuality, its own unique 
possibilities, peculiar limitations, and strict requirements. 

Many critics still refuse to admit television into the select circle 
of the fine arts. They view it as a hodgepodge of trivialities, broad- 
cast without rhyme or reason. Actually there are programs of merit 
televised every day and every week. The good offerings, including 
the dramas, represent but a fraction of the program fare. But this 
is the case in any field of expression. The stage has a great majority 
of dismal failures for every fine play. Yet a full year of dramatic 
offerings from Broadway, good and bad, would not keep the grist- 
mills of television grinding for a single week. So it is only natural 
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that each day should see more than its share of inconsequential 
video. The ratio of vital presentations to worthless drivel, never- 
theless, is perhaps as great as in any comparable field. 

This fact is especially noteworthy when one considers that tele- 
vision has advanced to its present position in a remarkably short 
time. Telecasting assumed commercial importance only after World 
War II ended. Since then it has grown like kudzu, limited in its 
expansion only by the reluctance of the Federal Communications 
Commission to issue additional licenses. Those stations on the air 
experimented with the zeal of young chemists hot on the trail of a 
new compound. Programs of all types were aired by the hundred, 
and numbered among them was a goodly assortment of dramatic 
vehicles, ranging from Shakespeare to Sherwood, from high tragedy 
to extremely low comedy. 

In its hectic race to maturity, the business had little opportunity 
for or interest in evaluating its suitability for drama. Overworked 
staff members found themselves swamped with a multitude of pro- 
duction details, more complex and nerve-wracking than ever before 
encountered. Merely getting a show produced in any form became 
an accomplishment worthy of an accolade. Fortunately, the public 
was generous and forgiving in the early days, overlooking many of 
television’s sins both of commission and omission. The element of 
curiosity was enough to satisfy the naive and rapidly-expanding 
television audience. 

Now that situation has changed. The viewer who formerly ac- 
cepted without qualm or question the old, tired, and often clumsy 
fare of networks and local stations, has become discriminating. No 
longer is he willing to watch anything that moves. The newness has 
worn off; his appetite is sated. Today he demands originality and 
fine showmanship. 

To achieve quality, the industry has begun to take stock, to meas- 
ure its values and its shortcomings. This self-analysis has shocked 
some pioneers, who have seen their pet illusions exploded. They 
have learned that television is not visual radio or electronic cinema 
or the stage transplanted to a studio. Television does combine many 
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of the desirable features and undesirable aspects of theater, radio, 
and films, but it is a twin to none. 

Like radio, it is instantaneous, a visitor in the home, and a clock 
watcher, a greedy giant that eats enormous amounts of material 
according to schedule, whether or not that material is ready for 
ingestion. But radio is a master storyteller, a Scheherazade, a hyp- 
notist. It stirs the imagination and sends one’s mind soaring across 
limitless expanses of time and space. Television dces not deal in 
the abstract and rarely inspires the imagination, for video is reality, 
a mirror held up to life. 

Pictorial magic is the power held in common by the movies and 
television. Both are also acutely conscious of the box office, not only 
willing but anxious to promote stereotypes and repetitive devices if 
they are commercially profitable. The scope and sweep of the 
motion picture, however, must be scaled down for the television 
screen. If a drama is to stay within reasonable bounds of cost and 
remain technically feasible, it must be simple. Neither the studio 
where the program originates, nor the home receiver, lends itself 
to colossal spectacles of the Cecil B. DeMille type. 

Like the stage, television is intimate, personal, confined within a 
framework of physical and financial restrictions. But the responsive 
audience that sits across the footlights in the legitimate theater, 
spurring actors to inspired performances, is absent in television, for 
there is no room to accommodate onlookers on the crowded sets. 
Besides, the primary video audience is in the home; reaction of 
watchers in the studio would only distract home viewers, breaking 
the spell of the drama. 

Television has had, therefore, to hold its audience without many 
of the major psychological advantages of its sister arts. It has had 
to develop its appeal by an unorthodox use of orthodox tools. That 
it has not always been more successful has been due in part to the 
shortcomings of inexperienced directors and producers. Any new 
industry that grows with phenomenal rapidity must recruit a host 
of neophytes, who learn at the expense of the business and the 
public. Television has been no exception. Even though a number 
of its early directors were fresh from the New York stage and 
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California movie lots, they were thoroughly baffled by the intricate 
mechanism of video and by its unalterable time schedule. 

Stories were often poorly adapted, without proper consideration 
of the modifications necessary to achieve a suitable television vehicle. 
Too often the pacing proved laboriously slow or nonsensically fast. 
Vital scenes were omitted and nonessential ones played up. 

To cover their confusion, some directors went wild with an assort- 
ment of unrelated visual details. Sets were often too ornate, the 
acting overdone, the pictures choppy and full of unusual but disturb- 
ing effects. Unaware that motion-picture directors had examined 
in years past virtually every photographic trick, novice producers 
garbled their television with superimposures, montages, and various 
other optical illusions. Generally the hapless play got lost in the 
melee. 

This situation is being gradually corrected. Worthington Miner 
of C.B.S. has produced Shakespearean drama worthy of retention 
in the archives of any television library. Jack Gould of the New 
York Times praised Miner’s production of Julius Caesar as a ““mag- 
nificently bold, imaginative and independent achievement . . . that 
lifted television to the status of a glorious art.” 

Fred Coe has given new mobility to the camera in producing both 
modern and classical drama for N.B.C., fusing movement, word, 
and lighting into a creative imagery that vividly thrusts the audi- 
ence into the midst of the dramatic proceedings. 

The Pulitzer Prize Playhouse is another example of good stage 
drama translated into exciting television. The settings are colorful 
but not confusing. The camera work is discerning but not disturbing. 
The acting is emotionally charged but realistically restrained. 

To achieve such favorable results requires an enormous staff of 
specialists. All must work together constantly, for a single second’s 
laxness on the part of an individual can ruin a scene. And because 
it is instantly transmitted, the video mistake cannot be retracted. 
That so few serious mishaps occur on the better dramatic programs 
is a tribute to the teamwork of those involved. 

Just what does this large, complex production crew strive to 
achieve? Ironically, their herculean efforts are aimed at reducing a 
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complete drama to fit within the framework of a television screen, 
no bigger than a magazine. 

Psychologically speaking, the show goes on for the entertainment 
of one or two persons, rarely for a group larger than the average 
family. Viewing is usually done in the relaxed atmosphere of the 
living room. This gives a tremendously direct and intensely per- 
sonal approach to the performance. A oneness develops between 
the actors and the audience, a relationship which is achieved by no 
other medium. But it is a kinship that the actor must sense while 
weaving his way through a maze of bright lights and lumbering 
cameras. Subtlety and sincerity become factors of immense value, 
for the viewer is an independent spirit, obligated in no way and 
held to his seat by no payment of $4.40 for a ticket. If entertained, 
this one-man audience will watch faithfully. If bored or misled or 
treated in any way ungraciously, he reserves the right to switch the 
dial to another station. 

Aristotle spoke centuries ago about the need for dramatic unity. 
Generally ignored by many of today’s novelists and playwrights, 
the unities of time, place, and action have again assumed great im- 
portance, revived by the inflexible requirements of television. 

Technically, it is mandatory that the live action be restricted to 
a minimum number of small sets. A strict application of the unity 
of place would confine the entire action to a single locale. This is 
not always feasible or desirable, but plays have been televised suc- 
cessfully within such a limitation. 

Unity of time is not essential to the success of a television produc- 
tion, but drama that moves naturally through a period of hours, or 
several days at most, gives a strength of progression lacking in more 
rambling plays. When action is continuous the emotional impact is 
generally heightened. 

Unity of action, developed from a single definite theme, is desir- 
able in virtually any drama, and television demands this element to 
achieve simplicity and clarity. To introduce assorted subplots and 
incidental characters serves only to consume valuable time and con- 
fuse viewers. 

These implied rules narrow the course which a dramatist can take 
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in creating his video play. Learning to write under such handicaps 
becomes a serious chore, and the reluctance of competent craftsmen 
to undertake the task may prove a serious handicap to the further 
broadening of television’s dramatic horizon. 

Just as it is a hard taskmaster for the writer, television is also 
unrelenting in its demands on the actor. Performers quickly find 
that they need infallible memories and iron constitutions. Lines 
must be memorized as thoroughly as for a stage presentation, and 
be delivered amid the distracting movement of cameras, lights, and 
microphones. 

Hudson Fausset, producer of the Circle Theater on N.B.C., be- 
lieves that “‘a seasoned and experienced television actor will be ready 
at any time to do any type of work on the stage or in the cinema. 
He not only receives stage training in rehearsals, but film technique 
on the day the production is put on camera.’ He concludes that 
television will be the future school for actors, preparing them for 
work in the theater and on the screen. 

But television rejects many theatrical conventions. The stage 
performer who projects his voice, gestures broadly, and raises his 
eyebrows for the benefit of the balcony sitters is very much out of 
place in the television studio. Mannerisms are magnified by the 
camera and microphone; so the emphasis is on restraint, not on 
exaggeration. 

The play in the theater is framed inside a proscenium arch and 
viewed from one angle. Television places multiple cameras on 
wheels and rolls them around to achieve mobility and flexibility. 
The angle of view is theoretically limited only by the dictates of 
the director’s judgment. 

Actually there are serious limits of space, time, and lighting that 
affect camera mobility and every other aspect of television produc- 
tion. The director is constantly faced with the job of molding his 
drama within the confines of a pattern, and yet of giving to it the 
sparkle of originality. 

Enterprising directors are succeeding at this task. One of tele- 
vision’s better critics, John Crosby of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, recently admitted that he “was one of the people who took an 
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exceedingly dim view of half-hour dramatic programs on television. 
I’m willing to take it all back now. . . . Gradually, a sort of short- 
story form is being developed strictly for television, which has the 
pace of the movies and the brevity of the one-act play. We'll just 
have to get educated to it.” 

This form is emerging because of the nature of the medium. In 
it are certain characteristics of stage, motion pictures, and radio, 
but the mixture, when brewed in a television studio, comes out as 
an entirely new product. 

And what of the future of this electronic product, this new type 
of theater? 

Today television can tell a story with far greater skill than it 
could a year ago. But now it often has less to say and appears reluc- 
tant to say even that. The cultural timidity which follows in the 
wake of commercial sponsorship is reflecting itself in the mass of 
murder stories, slapstick comedies, and cheap romantic tales clutter- 
ing the airwaves. The order of the day, as in radio, is the drama 
that will not offend or cause controversy. 

Too often the virile stimulation of originality and experimenta- 


tion is sacrificed, lest it conflict with the popularity of programs 
created from simple, tried-and-true patterns. To meet production 
deadlines television is slowly but surely adopting assembly line 
methods, becoming in the opinion of Norman Corwin, ‘a trade 
outlet, not an art.” It is unlikely that great art can emerge from 
mechanical methods. 


Yet the fact is that television has an obligation to the nation to 
enrich and replenish our cultural resources. One course lies open to 
every person who wishes to see that television lives up to its duty. 
Each interested person should make his likes and dislikes known to 
television stations, for the individual viewer—when multiplied by 
millions—comprises the television audience, and a program lives 
or dies by the number of viewers it can attract. Thus, the real power 
to affect the destiny of television is still, as it should be, in the hands 
of the public. 








Aloysius Bertrand and the 
Gaspard de la Nutt 


By James M. SMITH 


James M. Smith, A.B. (Louisiana State University) ’38, M.A. (North Caro- 


lina) ’41, Ph.D. (North Carolina) ’48, is Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages. 


OWARD THE END of the nineteenth century, with the rise of 

Symbolism and its offshoots Cubism and Surrealism, many 
theretofore obscure writers, who had deviated from the conven- 
tional patterns of aesthetics and sensibility of their own day, were 
“revived” and claimed as literary ancestors by the poets of the new 
movements. There were discovered in these neglected writers cer- 
tain traits that had apparently gone unnoticed: here, an attempt to 
probe the subconscious; there, a deliberate distortion of what is 
usually accepted as reality in favor of a new synthesis or super- 
reality; otherwhere, delicate and quintessential atmospherics. Such 
elements had, of course, always been present, but it took the new 
orientation of a new movement to recognize them. 

One of these innovators was Aloysius Bertrand, whose principal 
work is the Gaspard de la Nuit. Bertrand, born in 1807, spent most 
of his youth in Dijon, the storied capital of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
rich in Gothic antiquities and heroic legends, which were to serve as 
sources and inspiration to the poet. His youthful escapades reflect 
the rising tide of Romanticism: he and his companions would often 
go at night to caves outside the city, frightening away the bats with 
their torches, to engage in a spirited witches’ sabbath. 

By 1827, when he completed his studies, he had already attracted 
the favorable attention of the leader of the Romantics, Victor Hugo, 
who gave high praise to early verses of Bertrand. Thus in 1828, 
when he went to Paris, he was already known to the young and en- 
thusiastic Romantics, whose literary salons he frequented. At the 
age of twenty-one Bertrand was a tall and thin young man, with a 
sallow complexion and small, very vivid, dark eyes. His physiog- 
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nomy gave the impression of shrewdness and cunning. Timid, he 
seemed to enjoy inwardly some irony that had escaped the rest of 
the company. 


After 1830 Bertrand was lost almost completely from view by 
the Romantic group. For the remainder of his short life, in the 
provinces and in Paris, he eked out an existence difficult at best, 
writing for various obscure journals. Never of robust health, Ber- 
trand, who had once before been treated for consumption, was 
stricken again in 1841, this time very seriously. He died early in 
May, in his own words “worn out by life and broken by death.” 


The Gaspard de la Nuit is a series of brief prose poems, divided 
into six groups, each unified by common sources of inspiration: 
Flemish School, Old Paris, Night and its Sorcery, Chronicles, Spain 
and Italy, and Silvas. The work shows many of the typical charac- 
teristics of Romanticism, from which it stems: the Gothic revival, 
the exploitation of Christianity on an aesthetic basis, the new aware- 
ness of external nature, the new interest in the grotesque, diabolism, 
and the like. It is not, however, for his Romantic traits that Aloy- 
sius Bertrand is important. His work contains various elements 
that distinguish him from the main stream of the literary develop- 
ment of his age and mark him as a significant forerunner of later 
nineteenth-century aesthetic patterns, especially of the Symbolistic 
movement in poetry. 

Perhaps his most important literary contribution was in introduc- 
ing the prose poem—poetic prose in pieces of brief compass, whose 
primary aim is to establish a mood rather than to describe or nar- 
rate. The prose poem as it was developed by Bertrand is far from 
formless. Each poem maintains a flexible though consistent linear 
arrangement. Frequently the poet uses studied repetitions and 
almost fixed rhythms; and he left meticulous instructions to the 
printer about placing the poems on the page. Bertrand was a pains- 
taking writer, who developed the prose poem, not as a literary form 
in which one might avoid the difficulties of verse, but rather as a 
more flexible, more personal type of poetry. Following Bertrand 
in nineteenth-century French literature many distinguished poets 
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cultivated the poem in prose, notably Baudelaire and Rimbaud. 

Another element in Bertrand’s Gaspard de la Nuit which looks 
forward to later developments is the “transposition of art,” im- 
plicit in the subtitle of the work, Fantasies in the Manner of Rem- 
brandt and of Callot. By transposition of art, we mean the attempt 
to express through one artistic medium the effects usually achieved 
by and associated with another one. Here, through the medium of 
poetry, Bertrand is trying to create the impression of the graphic 
arts. With precision and fidelity he “paints’’ vignettes, often mak- 
ing his pen rival the brush of the painter or the stylus of the etcher. 
Later in the century the transposition of art techniques becomes one 
of the essential elements of poetry, first with the Parnassians, who 
flourished in the 1870’s and sought to rival the chiseled perfection 
of sculpture in their verse, and then with the Symbolists, who arose 
as a recognizable movement about 1885 and sought in their poems 
to rival the fluidity and tonal richness of music. 

Not all of Bertrand’s poems give the impression of the firm pre- 
cise lines of the graphic arts. Often he seeks, through delicate 
atmospherics, to suggest the essence of a scene or situation rather 
than to describe it directly, to move in the implicit rather than in the 
explicit—a procedure which is at the very heart of Symbolism. In 
some poems he gives a glimpse of a mysterious other world—in the 
poem ‘Moonlight’ simply by endowing his cricket chirping on the 
hearth with the power of prophecy. Or again, as in ‘“‘Scarbo” and 
“The Dwarf,” he may suggest a nightmarish world of the subcon- 
scious, calling to mind similar attempts of Surrealistic poets almost 
a century later. 

Finally, Bertrand stands aside from the major line of Romantic 
literary development in his use of irony. His particular ironic pro- 
cedure—now wry, now bantering, almost always light—looks for- 
ward to various Symbolist poets, especially to Jules Laforgue, who 
died at the age of twenty-seven of consumption (1877). In both of 
these poets irony served as a protective veil against what Bertrand 
called the “felony of fate.” 

Conscious irony suggests, by its very nature, the presence of the 
author, for such irony demands a witness to the incongruity. For 
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the most part this is the extent of the actual personal presence of the 
poet in the Gaspard de la Nuit. While he often uses the first person, 
this is usually simply a device to achieve a more vivid impression. 
With few exceptions his prose poems are at least superficially ob- 
jective, unlike the intimately personal poetic works of the Roman- 
tics. Here again he looks forward to later developments. The Sym- 
bolists, like Bertrand, wrote poetry expressive of their emotions, but 
their poetry avoids the intimate narrative element: that is, we do 
not see the actual, personal events behind the emotions suggested. 
They distill the experience, drawing off only the poetic essence. 

Bertrand’s little poems in prose cannot be called great; no litera- 
ture can be really great which touches so little upon the moral fibre 
of the human experience. Yet these vignettes, with their brilliant 
flashes, their occasional insights and exquisite facture, deserve, in- 
trinsically, to be more widely known and enjoyed. 

In preparing the following pieces care was taken to choose repre- 
sentative poems and, in translating them, to preserve as far as pos- 
sible the spirit, tone and form of the originals. 


Evening Service. 


When, towards Easter or Christmas, the church 
at nightfall, 
Is filled with confused steps and flaming candles. 


VICTOR HUGO—Songs of Twilight. 


Dixit Dominus Domino meo: sede a dextris meis. 


Evening Service. 


Thirty monks, picking page by page through psalters as 
greasy as their beards, praised God, and heaped abuse on the 
devil. 


* 


—‘Madamn, your shoulders are a tuft of lilies and roses.” — 
And as the knight leaned over, he put out the eye of his valet 
with the tip of his sword. 


—‘‘Rascal!” she simpered, “are you having sport in distract- 
ing me ?”’—“Is it the [mitation of Christ that you are reading, 
madam ?”—“No, it is the Game of Love and Courtship.” 
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But the service was chanted and done. She closed her book, 
and rose from her chair:—‘Let us go,” she said, ‘enough 
praying for today!” 

* 


And I, a pilgrim kneeling to one side beneath the organ, 
seemed to hear the angels descending melodiously from 
Heaven. 


I gathered from afar a few sniffs from the censer, and God 
permitted me to glean the grain left for the poor, behind his 
rich harvest. 


Moonlight. 


Awaken, you who sleep, 
And pray for the dead. 


Cry of the night-watchman. 


Oh! how sweet it is, when the hour trembles in the bell- 
tower, at night, to watch the moon which has a nose made like 


a golden carolus! 
* 


Two lepers were lamenting beneath my window, a dog was 
howling at the crossroad, and the cricket of my hearth was 
vaticinating in a low voice. 


But soon my ear questioned only a deep silence. The lepers 
had withdrawn into their hovels, at the blows of Jacquemart 
who was beating his wife. 


The dog had fled up an alley, before the halberds of the 
watch made rusty by the rain and shivering in the north wind. 


And the cricket had gone to sleep, as soon as the last spark 
had extinguished its last gleam in the ashes of the fireplace. 


And it seemed to me,—so much is fever incoherent !—that 
the moon, wrinkling its face, was sticking out its tongue at me 
like a hanged man! 


Scarbo.'! 


Lord, grant me, at the hour of my death, the 
prayers of a priest, a shroud of linen, a coffin of fir 
and a dry place. “The Paternosters of M. le Maréchal. 
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—‘Whether you die absolved or damned,’’—muttered Scar- 
bo last night in my ear,—‘you will have a shroud of spider 
web, and I shall bury the spider with you!” 


—“Oh! at least let me have a shroud,” I answered him, my 


eyes red from having wept so much,—“a leaf from the aspen 
in which the breath of the lake will lull me.” 


—‘No!” sneered the scofiing dwarf,—“‘you will be the prey 
of the beetle who hunts, in the evening, the gnats blinded by 
the setting sun!”’ 


—“Do you prefer then,”—I answered him still whimper- 
ing,—‘‘do you prefer then that I be sucked by a tarantula with 
an elephant’s trunk?” 


—‘‘Well,”—he added,—‘“‘be consoled, you shall have as 
shroud the little bands spotted with gold of a snake skin, in 
which I shall swathe you like a mummy. 


‘“‘And from the shadowy crypt of Saint-Bénigne, in which I 
shall stand you against the wall, you will hear at your leisure 
the little children weeping in Limbo.” 


The Dwarf. 


—“You, on horseback!” 

—“Well, why not? I have so often 

galloped on a hound of the laird of 

Linlithgow!” Scotch ballad. 
I had captured, sitting up in bed, in the shadows of my cur- 


tains, this furtive butterfly, bursting forth from a moonbeam 
or from a dewdrop. 


A palpitating moth which, in order to disengage its captive 
wings from between my fingers, paid me a ransom of perfumes. 


Suddenly the vagabond little creature flew away, leaving in 
my lap,—oh horror!—a monstrous and deformed larva with 
a human face! 


* 


—‘Where is your soul? shall I get astride ?”— 
‘My soul, a palfrey lame from the hardships of the day, is 
now resting on the golden litter of dreams.” 


1Scarbo, a satanic imp, appears frequently in the Gaspard de la Nuit, usually prefig- 
uring death. 
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And it ran off frightened, my soul, across the livid spider 
web of the twilight, over black horizons lacy with black Gothic 
steeples. 


But the dwarf, hanging to its neighing flight, rolled about 
like a spindle in the full distaffs of its white mane. 


The Roundelay Beneath the Bell-tower. 


It was a heavy building, almost square, sur- 
rounded by ruins, and of which the principal 
tower, which still possessed its clock, dominated 


the whole quarter. FENIMORE COOPER. 


Twelve magicians were dancing a round beneath the large 
bell of Saint-John. They evoked the storm, one after the other, 
and from the depths of my bed I counted with terror twelve 
voices which traversed the shadows in procession. 


Immediately the moon hastened to hide behind the clouds, 
and a rain mixed with lightning and whirlwinds whipped 
against my window, while the weathercocks cried out like sen- 
tinel cranes on whom the thunderstorm bursts in the woods. 


The string of my lute, hanging on the wall, broke; my gold- 
finch beat its wings in its cage; some curious sprite turned a 
page of the Romance-of-the-Rose which was sleeping on 
my desk. 


But suddenly the thunder roared in the top of Saint-John. 
The enchanters vanished, stricken dead, and I saw from afar 
their books of magic burning like a torch in the black steeple. 


The frightening gleam painted with the red flames of pur- 
gatory and of hell the walls of the Gothic church, and extended 
along the neighboring houses the shadow of the gigantic statue 
of Saint-John. 


The weathercocks grew rusty; the moon melted the pearl- 
grey clouds; the rain fell only drop by drop from the edge of 
the roof, and the breeze, opening my half-closed window, 
threw onto my pillow the flowers of my jasmin shaken off by 
the storm. 





Undine. 


: I thought that I heard 
A vague harmonic bewitching my sleep, 
And close to me a murmur spreading about, 
Similar to the uneven songs of a sad and 
tender voice. 
CH. BRUGNOT.—Les deux Génies. 


—‘‘Listen !—Listen !—It is I, it is Undine who with these 
drops of water brush against the sonorous lozenges of your 
window illuminated by the sad moonbeams; and see, in her 
gown of taffeta, the lady of the castle who contemplates from 
her balcony the beautiful starry night and the beautiful sleep- 
ing lake. 


“Each wave is a water-sprite swimming in the current, each 
current is a path winding to my palace, and my palace is fluid, 
built in the bottom of the lake, in the triangle of fire, earth 
and air. 


“Listen !—Listen!—My father beats the croaking water 
with a green alder branch, and my sisters with their foamy 
arms caress the cool isles of grasses, water-lilies and iris, 
or mock the decrepit and bearded willow who fishes with his 


lines!” 
*x 


Having murmured her song, she besought me to receive her 
ring on my finger so that I might be the husband of an Undine, 
and with her visit her palace to be the king of the lakes. 

And as I answered her that I loved a mortal, sullen and 
vexed she wept a few tears, burst forth in laughter, and van- 
ished in a shower that streamed white along my blue window 
panes. 


The Hunt. 
(1412) 
Come! hunt the stag a bit, he said to him. 
Unpublished verses. 


And the hunt went on, went on, bright being the day, over 
hill and vale over field and wood, the varlets running, the horns 
fanfaring, the dogs barking, the falcons flying, and the two 
cousins galloping side by side, and running through with their 
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hunting-poles stags and boars in the thickets, with their cross- 
bows herons and storks in the air. 


—‘‘Cousin,” said Hubert to Regnault, “it seems to me that 
in spite of having made our peace this morning you are not 
light of heart.” 


—“Yes, I am!” was the answer. 

Regnault had the red eye of a madman or of a damned one; 
Hubert was anxious; and the hunt kept on, kept on, bright 
being the day, over hill and vale, over field and wood. 


But suddenly there appeared a troop of men on foot, am- 
bushed in the balsam, rushing, lances drawn, upon the joyous 
hunting party. Regnault unsheathed his sword and it was— 
cross yourself in horror—in order to pierce several times the 
body of his cousin, who emptied his stirrups. 


—*“Kill, kill!’ cried the Ganelon. 


By Our Lady, what a pity !—and the hunt went on no longer, 
bright being the day over hill and vale, over field and wood. 


May God take the soul of Hubert, sire of Maugiron, pite- 
ously murdered the third day of July, in the year fourteen hun- 
dred and twelve; and may the devils take the soul of Regnault, 
sire of Aubépine, his cousin and his murderer! Amen. 


My Cottage. 


In autumn the thrushes would come to alight 
there, attracted by the bright red berries of 


the fowlers’ sorbs. Baron R. MONTHERME. 


Then lifting her eyes, the good old woman 
saw how the north wind tormented the trees, 
and scattered the tracks of the crows who 
hopped about on the snow around the barn. 

The German poet VOSS.—Idyll XIII. 

My cottage would have, in summer, the foliage of the trees 

for a parasol, and in autumn, for a garden, on the edge of the 

window, a bit of moss which sets the pearls of the rain, and 
some gillyflower which smells of almond. 


But in winter,—what pleasure, when the morning would 
have shaken its bouquets of frost on my frozen window panes, 
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to see far away, at the edge of the forest, a traveler going 
along getting smaller and smaller, he and his mount, in the 
snow and the mist! 


What pleasure, in the evening, beneath the mantle of the 
flaming fireplace perfumed with a faggot of juniper, to leaf 
through the gallant knights and the monks of the chronicles, 
so marvelously portrayed that they seem, the ones to be joust- 
ing, the others to be praying still! 


And what pleasure, at night, at the doubtful and pale hour 
which precedes the break of day, to hear my cock lift his voice 
in the henhouse and the cock of a farm answer him faintly, a 
sentinel perched at the outposts of the sleeping village. 


Ah! if the king read us in his Louvre,—oh, my Muse unshel- 
tered against the storms of life!—the sovereign lord of so 
many fiefs that he does not know the number of his castles 
would not grudge us a cottage! 











Literature and the Span of 


Human Experience 


By Georce P. Hayes 


George P. Hayes, A.B. (Swarthmore) °18, 4.M. (Harvard) ’20, Ph.D. 
(Harvard) ’27, Professor of English and Head of the Department of 
English at Agnes Scott College, has been Visiting Professor of English at 
Emory University on several occasions since 1929. The following essay was 


read at the meeting of the Emory Humanities Club on the evening of 
March 27. 


au Iliad OPENS with a violent quarrel between Achilles and 
Agamemnon. Achilles, a born fighter, starts to draw his sword, 
when Athene, goddess of wisdom, appears above and behind him, 
seizes him by his hair and counsels him to self-control. She stills and 
elevates him; and thus “godlike reason” prevails over bestial rage. 

This incident illustrates the way a great artist portrays in a single 
scene various levels of experience—the animalistic, the human, and 
the divine. The interplay, as interpreted in literature, of these 
levels upon the stage that is man is the subject of this paper. 

A novelist like Zola in L’Assommoir is concerned with the strug- 
gles of the animal man caught in an untoward social environment 
and disintegrating physically under the influence of drink. The por- 
trayal is monotonous because it is largely restricted to a single level 
of experience, the physical. 

We move a step upward in Balzac’s Cousine Bette. Here we are 
caught in the welter of Baron Hulot’s erotomania, which leads him 
into a life of crime in the jungle of Paris. As a counterpoise to this 
animalism the Baron’s wife is not quite convincing, and Cousine 
Bette, entirely real, is primarily a faithful animal, not a complete 
and rational human being. The one dramatic moment of genuine 
transcendence of the naturalistic level comes when two old soldiers 
of Napoleon denounce the Baron’s corruption in the name of per- 
sonal honor and reputation. Here suddenly we are lifted higher 
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than the level of the five senses to a standard of personal duty set 
above the individual and judging him. It is the code of the soldier; 
it makes itself felt at this one peak moment in the novel and immeas- 
urably lifts the tone of the whole book. 

We rise briefly to a still higher level, the religious plane, near 
the close of Madame Bovary. It is against the richly developed 
background of the sensual and sordid and pitiful history of Emma 
that Flaubert achieves his most moving moment. As Emma receives 
extreme unction, we look back from a religious elevation over the 
whole mournful story of her disintegration: 


The priest . . . began to administer Extreme Unction, first on 
the eyes which had coveted the splendors of this world, then 
on the nostrils greedy of sweet scents, then on the mouth which 
had given passage to lying words, had spoken the language of 
pride, and had cried aloud in the ecstasy of lust, then on the 
hands, so avid of soft stuffs, and finally on the soles of the 
feet which had once moved so swiftly when she had hastened 
to the satisfaction of desire, and now would never move again. 


Thus, for a moment only, Flaubert opens a window into the stuffy 
room of overheated sensuality and dreary bourgeois moneymaking, 
and by so doing vastly increases the meaning of the corner of life 
he portrays. 

This shifting from plane to plane is the very essence of the artis- 
tic method used in the morality play Everyman to build a climax. 
The author comes too early in the development of drama to know 
how to work up to a climax by means of a complex plot. Instead, 
he heightens our emotions by moving from the level of the false 
pleasures of the flesh to the values of men as social beings, such as 
fellowship and kindred. Ultimately even these prove to be illusory, 
and Everyman turns to ethical and spiritual values—good deeds, 
prayer and repentance, and the ministrations of the church—as the 
one true stay at the last hour. Here, then, a moving upward from 
level to level in the scale of experience serves as an artistic device 
making for intensification and climax. The supreme instance of this 
literary method is, of course, the hell, purgatory, and paradise of 
Dante. 
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Such a steady movement upward along the ladder of values is 
not the only, or even the usual, procedure whereby human experi- 
ence is spanned in literature. Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, upset by an 
unsuccessful love affair and increasingly paralyzed by his attitude 
toward the universe, is saved from complete disintegration and 
despair by a fire-like visitation on the Rue Saint Thomas de |’Enfer 
and thereafter sees life in terms of a natural supernaturalism. 

The pattern here is not, as in Cousine Bette and Bovary, a sud- 
den brief rise to a peak above a normally low level; nor, as in 
Everyman and The Divine Comedy, a steady mounting from low 
to high. In Sartor Resartus we start from a normal, average plane 
of living, slip downward toward disintegration, and then are sud- 
denly, dramatically, caught up to a Pisgah-height of vision. 

This is a fairly typical pattern for tragedy, though the downfall 
usually proceeds further than in Sartor and the final rise is seldom 
so high. Faust’s Marguerite sins, is betrayed and forsaken, then is 
preyed upon by despair, and finally finds the fate of her soul resting 
in the balance as Faust, backed by the power of Mephistopheles, 
pleads with her to escape with him from prison and punishment. 
By a desperate upwelling of the spirit, Gretchen throws herself im- 
petuously upon the judgment of God in one of the most tremendous 
moments in modern literature: 


Gericht Gottes! dir hab’ ich mich tbergeben. 


A similar disintegrating ordeal and salvation-as-by-fire at the 
ultimate moment is Arthur Dimmesdale’s. He too finally refuses 
escape from punishment and, confessing himself to the world, rises 
at the climactic point from the miasma of sin and hypocrisy to God’s 
sternly purifying air and light. So also Ivan Karamazov, beset like 
Marguerite and Dimmesdale by the devil, on the verge of a brain 
attack rights himself with the world and with God by his confession 


in court and thus is saved, while Smerdyakov, his counterpart, re- 
fuses to “face up’”’ and commits suicide. 

Thus Teufelsdréckh, Gretchen, Dimmesdale, and Ivan span ex- 
perience by beginning as ‘“‘good” people, falling away under tempta- 
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tion to a low point close to that of “lost souls,’ 
to salvation by a last effort of the spirit. 

In connection with this final rise above the nadir of his fortunes, 
the tragic hero will often cast a longing, lingering look back over 
his total history in what may be called a “retrospect from a height.” 
Othello, King Oedipus, and Dido, who have been tossed about in a 
state of blindness, frustration, or passionate confusion, again get 
command of themselves and of their situation, and just before the 
end look down from an elevation, as Dante does in the fixed stars, 
upon the little threshing floor of earth which has made them so 
fierce. Transcending their past, they can now view for the first and 
last time the pattern of their tragedy and, when appropriate, per- 
form the stern office of justice upon themselves, for they are “great 
of heart.” All this Othello does in his last speech, but he judges 
himself earlier in an even more moving way when he says to his 


dead wife: 


and finally rising 


O ill-starred wench! 
Pale as thy smock! When we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it. 


But to my mind the supreme example of retrospect from a height 
—even in comparison with Virgil, Shakespeare, and Dante—is the 
meeting of Priam and Achilles at the close of the Jliad. The weight 
of all the pathos and all the tragedy that have gone into the Trojan 
War lies behind and is implied in the words uttered by aged Priam 
to the terrible Achilles: 


“Lo, I... have braved what none other man on earth hath 
braved before, to stretch forth my hand toward the face of 
the slayer of my sons... .” 

And as they both bethought them of their dead, so Priam 
for man-slaying Hector wept sore as he was fallen before 
Achilles’ feet, and Achilles wept for his own father, and now 
again for Patroklos, and their moan went up throughout the 
house. 


Two further types of situation remain to be noticed. The first of 


these is represented by the Colonean Oedipus, which ends in a mir- 
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acle—a literal miracle and an artistic—that can only be described 
by the word transfiguration. Oedipus, after due preparation and 
anticipation, is authentically rapt away to a plane transcending the 
human as Dante is rapt to the Empyrean toward the close of The 
Divine Comedy. The sense of mystery, of the infinite, of awe, won- 
der, and reverence is completely established in both cases. 

Does Shakespeare attain this height? At least we may say that in 
The Tempest, his last complete play, all mankind is momentarily 
transfigured: 


How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! 


And the great globe itself—its cloud-capped towers and solemn 
temples, yea, all which it inherit—is seen in terms of mystery, 
infinity, wonder, and awe: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on. 


Some men are transfigured; others are damned—our last group 


to consider. Damnation and salvation presuppose ethical values. 
Damnation, then, has no connection with the naturalistic writer or 
the naturalistic hero, whose only damnation, but it is sufficient, 
comes from the boredom of no longer believing in damnation. One 
form of genuine damnation awaits Bunyan’s Mr. Badman, who 
starts out with a large share of sin (original sin) and steadily 
snowballs it till death. (Says Bunyan, “This word Hell gives a 
dreadful sound.” ) Similar to Mr. Badman is Richard III, a phys- 
ical monstrosity from the womb, as both he and Mr. Badman are 
ethically monstrous. Crookback’s scruples (if such they be) toward 
the close of the play would not have been taken seriously by Bunyan. 

Why are we left largely unmoved by a naturalistic protagonist, 
by Mr. Badman and by Richard III? Partly because they act on 
only one level of experience, and that the lowest. In what happens 
to them no loss of values is involved. Damnation in Dante or in the 
mature Shakespeare is quite another matter. Consider how much 
we care for the loving Francesca, the greatminded Farinata, and 
the revered teacher Brunetto. 
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In writing Macbeth Shakespeare set himself the problem: how 
far down the scale can a great man go? Not so far down as Mr. 
Badman, for Mr. Badman dies without a quiver of conscience 
“like a Chrisom child, quietly and without fear.” Macbeth, once 
launched upon his course and unable to turn back, sets himself pre- 
cisely to reach the state of mind of Mr. Badman: to braze his 
sensibility and conscience so that no horror he may commit shall 
move him. But he has too much of the milk of human kindness to 
achieve this—therein lies part of his greatness—so that at the last 
he flinches away from fighting Macduff : 


My soul is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already. 


It is impossible for him to lose entirely his status as a human being. 
Better, Dante would have said, better had he been born a sheep 
or goat. He is essentially a great soul who has become a lost soul, 
and we witness that “greatness going off,” some touches of which 


remain with him to the end, and that greatness is why we care so 
much and are so appalled at the event. Macbeth opens up before 


us a new dimension in damnation as he says that life is but 


a tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
Here is a more authentic and moving portrayal of hell than Dante’s 
monstrous Lucifer at the center of the Inferno. 

But the greatest of all damnation scenes is the last of Dr. 
Faustus. Nowhere else, perhaps, in one brief scene is the tension 
between the grandeur of man’s powers and the awfulness of his 
possible destiny so devastatingly portrayed. The tension here is 
a heightened form of that seen in the //iad, where the heroes, with 
the gods overwhelming them, must enact the hell of war every day. 
Here are mighty opposites indeed, and the very essence of tragedy. 
Under the terrible stimulus of mental agony Faustus’ unusual 
powers are expanded to such a tremendous degree that he scores 
a sort of personal triumph in damnation. During the magical 
moments of his final hour, as the decisive minutes tick away and 
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eternity is at stake, Faustus reveals to us unsuspected resources of 
the human spirit in experiencing power. Here supremely we see the 
significance in the various levels of living which the artist unfolds 
before us, our infinite potentialities for good and evil. We are taken 
by surprise at what issues from the depths within. 


This then is the span of human experience. The artist’s span, 
the extent of his approximation to what Amiel calls “spherical 
totality,” is one measure of his greatness. 


Among others Plato meets this test of span. He sketches the 
way up in the Symposium, from shadows and reflections to the ideal 
patterns or forms, and he sketches the way down in the Republic, 
from the philosopher to the tyrant. The total scale is here; no 
rung of the ladder stretching from heaven to hell is missing. And 
Dante, though he did not know much of Plato directly, had but 
to make some adjustments and refinements when he came to working 
out his own comparable scale of values. 


Between the way up and the way down there are curious parallels, 
between mounting above and descending below the rational and 
ethical nature of man. There is the subrational spontaniety of 
Leopold Bloom pictured in Joyce’s Ulysses, and there is the supra- 
rational spontaniety described by Saint John of the Cross in his 
Spiritual Canticle and attained by Dante on reaching the Earthly 
Paradise, where he no longer needs the guidance of Reason and 
can trust his natural impulses. There is the subrational integration 
of the man who gives himself over to a master passion, and there 
is the suprarational integration of the mystic in God. There is the 
man who violates the law of the state because he is too weak to 
obey it, and there is Antigone, who violates it in the name of the 
unwritten laws of heaven. There is the aridity and despair which 
turns a man’s heart to stone, and there is the aridity and the dark 
night of the soul which some mystics experience when close to union 
with God. There is the darkness of ignorance and there is the 
darkness that comes from too much light: 


Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear. 
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We are all moving up or down, unless we try to assume (as perhaps 
matiy of us do) the position of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. We are 
all consumed, says T. S. Eliot, 


by either fire or fire 


—the fire of divine charity or the fire of self-inflicted hell. 

The all-important consideration is whether we decide to move 
up or down. Milton knew the importance of that critical moment 
of decision. Through nine long books of Paradise Lost he moves 
steadily toward four crucial monosyllables of limitless portent: 


She pluck’d, she eat: 


Even Beowulf, entirely real as he is, is relatively uninteresting as 
an epic hero, partly because he fights only monsters, but much more 
because he always lives on a single level of thought and feeling. 
We have been studying the artist’s treatment of experience from 
damnation to transfiguration. We have noticed how he secures 
salience and significance by moving from one level to another, 
either up or down. We have noted some of the patterns in this 
movement and parallels between different levels. Characters hith- 
erto static become, when they change levels, dynamic; and when 
they move up to a peak, the author normally speaks not merely 
with a “gathered intensity” but with unusual clarity and simplicty. 
Turning, in conclusion, from literature to contemporary life, we 
may note three dramatic illustrations of a shifting from one level 
of experience to another. Thomas Mann began his career at the 
age of twenty-two with “Little Herr Friedemann,” a typical 
product of what might be called the Age of Anatole France. The 
story gives the impression that it was written by a man as old as 
one of Swift’s Struldbrugs, one who had no illusions to lose about 
the naturalistic basis of life. Above this level Mann does not, to 
my mind, really rise even in The Magic Mountain (1924), which 
owes its final impression of monotony to the fact that the range of 


experience, particularly for so long a book, is narrow. With the 
partial and minor exception of the subordinate character Joachim, 
‘ta soldier, and brave,”’ Mann sees life in The Magic Mountain as 
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increasingly diseased and as drifting passively toward the active 
chaos of the war of 1914, with which the book closes. 

But in his Joseph cycle, conceived in 1925, Mann moves out of 
this view to a humanism based upon “Christianity and Mediter- 
ranean Antiquity, the two pillars of occidental morality’ and 
culture, a new humanism which recognizes “that the immense 
value and beauty of the human being lies precisely in the fact that 
he belongs to the two kingdoms of nature and spirit.” Mann 
moves, he tells us, from Wagner to Goethe. 

His aim in the Joseph cycle was, he says, to “pierce deep, deep 
into the human,” and deep within the human he finds the spiritual. 
Young Joseph develops from an intense self-preoccupation to an 
increasing awareness of God and obedience to Him, and service to 
men. Mann himself, as he tells the tale, particularly in the first 
volume, writes not merely more profoundly than before, but also 
with a certain fresh youthfulness quite unlike the cynical desiccation 
of “Herr Friedemann,” and very remarkable in a man in his sixties. 

A similar development from the naturalistic to a higher plane is 
observed in the leading English poet of our day. Like Mann, 
T. S. Eliot begins, in early poems like ‘“‘Rhapsody on a Windy 
Night,” with a cynical and disillusioned view, moves upward, in 
“The Waste Land,” to a point where he places the vulgar and 
secularized modern world in a religious framework or setting, and 
finally in Four Quartets presents centrally the religious vision of 
life, seen as 

A condition of complete simplicity 

(Costing not less than everything) 
in which 

the fire and the rose are one. 

Our final example of contrasted levels of experience in which 
a higher emerges dramatically from the setting of the lower comes 


from one of the outstanding events of our turbulent half-century. 
We had been taught by a chorus of superficial writers to conceive 
of men largely in terms of their frustrations, their triviality, and 
their animality. We had seen the English history of the nineteen- 
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thirties, in its international relations, as a series of defeats stemming 
from the blindness and the weak drifting of politicians and culmi- 
nating in Munich and the second world war. Then with Dunkirk 
came the trumpet voice: “We must fight on, and if this long island 
story of ours is to end at last, then I say let it only end when each 
of us lies choking in his own blood upon the ground.” That was 
a time, said Mr. Churchill, “when it was equally good to live or to 
die.” Then, he said, “there was a white glow, overpowering, 
sublime, which ran through our island from end to end.” 

Is it possible to hope, from these examples, that our Western 
civilization, which is based on the humanistic and spiritual values 
recorded in its literature, will survive, intact, the stormy present? 





Ugly Joe Scroggs 
The Champion of the Jack-K nife 


By Joun Hityt Hewitr 


John Hill Hewitt (1801-1890) filled hundreds of columns of Southern news- 
papers of the last century with poems, essays, and fiction. None of his work 
has survived in even the most inclusive anthologies, but it was good enough 
to earn Hewitt a living as a practicing author for most of his life. “Ugly 
Joe Scroggs” is typical of the author in his lighter vein (it was published 
over the playful pseudonym “Bob O. Link’) and of nineteenth-century 
American humor of the frontier—a frontier that had not passed Georgia at 
the time in which this story is laid. Hewitt lived in Augusta in the 1820's 
and was again a resident of Georgia at both Savannah and Augusta during 
the Civil War. This story is a product of his later years, which were spent 
in Baltimore, and was published in the WEEKLY Ti1MmEs in 1877 or ’78. It 
is here reproduced from a clipping in one of Hewitt’s own scrapbooks, now 
in the Emory University Library. R.B.H. 


From time immemorial, it has been a custom in the State of Georgia, to present 
the ugliest man on the highways—or, in fact, anywhere, with a jack-knife, as 
a badge of championship. It is said that the original knife that first inaugurated 
this good humored custom is still going the rounds of the State, and that it 
dates its manufacture prior to the revolution. However, this venerable knife 
may be as mythical as “the oldest inhabitant,” and just as reliable. 

The ugliest man I ever saw in Georgia—and I have seen many of them 
in that noble old state—was Joe Scroggs, an up-country farmer. I was travel- 
ing on government business; that is, taking the census; and, of course, was 
well treated by the good natured “Crackers” of the region through which I 
journeyed. 

My horse moved lazily through a grove of stout poplars and white oaks; 
at intervals just sufficient to give fine sport to the playful squirrels; their roots 
watered [by] a little rill that ran gurgling down a rocky slope. This streamlet 
dallied with the wild flowers on its margin like a silver eel, and kept on its 
downward way chanting its merry song. The snowy sheen of dogwood blooms 
marked its course, and, winding beneath these, ran a path leading to the humble 
cabin I was about to visit. 

In a few moments I had reached the objective point, the dwelling of the 
ill-favored pioneer. The cabin perched on the hill within twenty yards of a 
beautiful spring welling up through the whitest sand and spouting jocundly 
through rock and moss. Around it was a low rail fence, enclosing a white and 
well-swept yard. A dozen clumps of purple altheas and common roses were 
growing and blooming in front of the house; while a luxuriant cypress vine, 
with a mimosalike foliage and brilliant red flowers, clambered around the 
door, and emulously strove to overspread the roof. On the fence sat a huge 
gobbler with his meek-looking mate. A dozen or so of fowls were clustered 
on the top of the ash-gum and the projecting corners of the smoke-house. 
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These, at the first glance, were all the signs that indicated inhabited premises. 

As we stepped over the low fence, I heard the hum of a spinning-wheel, 
and in another moment one of the sweetest, rosiest faces I ever beheld, looked 
out at the door. It was Cassy Scroggs, the pretty daughter of the ugly man. 
Saluting me modestly, she asked me in—and to be seated—then resumed her 
work. She was really a pretty girl, a blonde with a moist blue eye, in which 
[was] blended an expression of mirthfulness with something more tender. Clad 
in a homespun frock, coarse but tasteful in its colors and adjustment—and, 
oh! how beautifully spotless! Her fingers tipped with the blue of the indigo 
tub, her little feet in buckskin moccasins, she plied her task industriously ; now, 
with an arch toss, shaking into place her rich auburn hair, and now, with a 
bound forward, gracefully catching the thread that had slipped from her 
fingers. 

She smilingly told me that her father and mother were from home, having 
gone on a visit to a sick neighbor, but they would soon be back. 

“You’ve never seen daddy, Squire, have you?” she asked, slightly coloring 
and pouting. 

“Never have—always had a curiosity, for I have heard—” But the wounded 
expression of the girl stopped me, and voices outside the cabin told that the 
object of my curiosity was at hand, and in a moment he appeared at the door 
with the “old ’oman.” 

He was a picture. His face, generally, had the appearance of a recently 
healed burned spot. His prominent eyes seemed ready to drop from his face, 
and were almost guiltless of lids. Red-red-red was the all-pervading color of 
his countenance; even his eyes partook of it. His small nose turned back upon 
itself, unpleasantly exposing the cavity of his nostrils. His mouth—ruby red— 
looked as if it had been very lately kicked by a roughly shod mule, after having 
been originally made by gouging a hole in the face with a dull chisel. The 
tout ensemble was horribly, unspeakably ugly! and yet from its rugged surface 
beamed good-nature, and it gave legible proof of the paternity of his lovely 
daughter! 

“So you’ve come to see old Ugly Mug—have you, Squire? I’ve hearn that 
you were a comin’ to these diggins. You're the man as takes the sensers of 
this county. Wall, you’re mighty welcome. Old ’oman, fly round and git some- 
thin’ for the Squire to eat. Cassy, hain’t you got no fresh aiggs?” 

Cassy went out at this suggestion, and her father proceeded: “They call 
me ugly, ’Squire—and I am; my father was before me the ugliest man that 
ever lived in Todd county. But, I'll give you my ixperience after supper. 
Belikes you’ve hearn that I’ve been through the roughs. No? Wall, when we 
git somethin’ down our innards, I’ll tell you all about it. Old ’oman, for life’s 
sake, do fly around thar!” 

The old woman did “fly around,” and Cassy got the “aiggs,” and between 
them they got up an excellent supper. The purity of the table-cloth, the rich- 
ness of the coffee, and the freshness of the eggs, not to mention Cassy’s good 
looks, were more than a set off against the ungainly features of Joe Scroggs; 
so that I contrived to eat quite a hearty supper, to the evident gratification of 
the Caliban at the head of the table. 

Supper over, Joe drew out his large corncob pipe, and filling and lighting 
it, placed it in his mouth. After a whiff or two, he began: 
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“It’s no use argifying the matter—I am the ugliest man now on top of 
dirt. Thar’s nary nuther like me! I’m in a crowd by myself! I allers was. The 
first I knowed of it, though, was when I was about ten years old. I went down 
to the spring branch one mornin’ to wash my face. Whew! Jehoshaphat! how 
I run back hollerin’ for mammy every jump. That’s the last time I seen my 
face—I dasan’t; but shut my eyes when I go "bout water.” 

“Don’t you use a glass when you shave?” I enquired. 

“Glass! H 1! What glass could stand it? ’twould bust it if it was an 
inch thick. Glass! pish!” 

Cassy told her father he was “too bad,” and that “he knew it was no such 
thing ;” and the old man told her that she was a “sassy wench,” and that she 
must “hold her clapper.” 

“Yes,” he continued, “it’s so. I haven’t seen my face for forty years, but 
I know how it looks. Wall, when I growed up, I thought it would be the 
devil to find a ’oman that would be willin‘ to take me as I was.” 

“Oh, you was not so oncommon hard-favored when you was a young man,” 
ventured old Mrs. Scroggs. 

“Oncommon! h 1! I tell you when I was ten year old a fly wouldn’t 
light on my face, and it can’t be much wuss now. Shet up! and let me tell the 
Squire my experience.” 

“Tt’s no use,” put in Cassy, “to be runnin’ one’s self down that way, daddy. 
It ain’t right.” 

“Runnin’ down! Thunder and lightnin’, Cass, you’ll have me as good 
lookin’ directly as Sam Bosman, your sweetheart.” As he said this, Scroggs 
looked at me obliquely, and succeeded in half covering the ball of his left eye, 
by way of a wink. Cassy said no more. 

“Wall, hard as I thought it ’ud be to git a wife, first thing I knowed I 
had Sarah here, and she is, or was, as purty as any ov ’em.” 

And Mrs. Scroggs knitted convulsively and coughed slightly. 

“‘Howsomdever, she never kissed me afore we was married, and it was a 
long time after afore she did. The way of it was this: We had an old one- 
horned cow, mighty onnery lookin’, cold as the north star and poor as a black 
snake. One day I went out to the back lo “ 

“Daddy, I wouldn’t tell that,” exclaimed Cassy in the most persuasive tone. 

“Consarn it if I don’t though. It’s the truth; and ef you don’t keep still 
I’ll send for Sam Bosman to hold you quiet in that corner.” 

Cassy pouted a little, and was silent. 

“Yes, I went out to the lot, and thar—as sure as life, was my old ’oman 
swung to the cow, and the old thing flyin’ ’round and cuttin’ up all sorts o’ 
shines! Sez I ‘what in the h l are you up to, old oman? And with that 
she let go, and told me she was tryin’ to practize kissin’ on old Cherry; and she 
thort arter that she could make up her mind to kiss me.” 

“Old man, you made that! I’ve hearn you tell it afore ;—but you made it,” 
said the old lady. 

“Well, well! I told her, Squire, sez I, come down to it now! Blast the 
cow! Shet your eyes—hold your breath—and she bussed so you might a heard 
her a quarter; and sence, nobody’s had better kissin’ than me. Now, that was 
my fust ixperience about bein’ ugly arter I was grown, and ’twarn’t so bad 
nayther. 
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“The next time my ugly feeters came into play was in Mobile. Was you 
ever there, Squire? Cussedest place on the green yearth; steamboats, oysters, 
free-niggers, furriners, brick houses ;—h 1! that’s the place! I went down 
on a flat-boat with old Steve Goodwin—may be you know him? We had a 
fust rate time of it until we got ’most to Mobile and then the d——d steam- 
boats would run so close to us that the sloshin’ would pretty nigh capsize us. 
They done it for the devilment. Thunder! how old Steve cussed—but it done 
no good. At last, sez I, ‘I’ll try ’em; ef there’s any strength in cussin’, I’ll 
make ’em ashamed.’ 

“So the next one come along, cavortin’, and snortin’ like it was gwine right 
into us; and did pass in twenty foot! I riz rite up on a cotton bag, and sez I to 
the crowd—which was a most almighty one on the guards of the boat; sez I, 
‘You blasted, infernal, racket-makin’, smokin’, helltotin’ sons of . Afore 
I could git any fudder in my cussin’, the crowd guv a most tremenjus, yearth- 
shakin’ howl that was ever hearn, and one feller as they was broadside with 
us, hollered out: ‘It’s old Joe Scroggs, the ugliest man in Georgy. Twig his 
mouth!’ With that thar was somethin’ rattled in our boat like hail, only 
heavier, and directly me and Steve Goodwin picked up a level peck of buck- 
horn-handled knives! I'll be blasted this minnit if we didn’t!” 

Old Mrs. Scroggs’s eyes turned heavenward, as if appealing in that direction 
for the forgiveness of some great sin committed by her ungainly cosort, but 
she said nothing. 

“So, I lost nothin’ by bein’ ugly that time. Arter I got into Mobile, how- 
somdever, I was bothered and estered by the people stoppin’ in the streets 
to stare at me—all dirty and lightwood-smoked as I was, from bein’ on the 
boat.” ——— 

“T think I’d acleaned up a little,” interposed Cassy, timidly. 

“Old ’oman, aint you got any cold water to choke that gal with? Wall, 
they’d look at me the harder you ever seen. But I’ve got ahead o’ my story. 
A few days afore there’d been a boat busted, and a heap o’ people scalded and 
killed, one way or another. So at last, as I went to a grocery, a squad of people 
follered me in, and one ’lowed, sez he, ‘it’s one of the unfortunate sufferers 
by the bustin’ of the Franklin,’ and upon that he axed me to drink with him, 
and as I had my tumbler half way to my mouth, he stopped me of a sudden— 

“Tl beg your pardon, stranger, but—’ sez he. 

“ ‘But—what?’ sez I. 

“ *Tist fix your mouth that way agin,’ sez he. 

“T done it, jist like I was gwine to drink, and I’ll be cussed ef I didn’t think 
the whole ov ’em would go inter fits! They yelled and whooped like a gang of 
wolves. Finally one ov ’em sez, ‘don’t make fun of the unfortunate; he’s 
hardly got over bein’ blowed up yet. Less make up a puss for him.’ Then they 
all throwed in and made me up five dollars. As the spokesman handed me the 
change, he axed me, ‘Whar did you find yourself arter the ’splosion ?’ 

“Tn a flat-boat,’ sez I. 

“ “How far from the Franklin?’ 

“ ‘Why,’ sez I, ‘I never seen her, but as nigh as I can guess, it must have 
been, from what they told me, nigh on three hundred and seventy-five mile!’ 

“You oughter a seen that gang scatter. As they left, sez one, ‘It’s him. It’s 
Joe Scroggs, the ugliest man in Georgy!’ 
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“Knockin’ ’round the place, I come upon one of these fellers that grinds 
music out’n a mahogany box. He had a little monkey along—the d——dest, 
peartest, least bit of a critter you ever seed! Wall, bein’ fond of music and 
varmints, I gets purty close to the mersheen, and d d ef ’twarn’t hard to 
tell which got the most praise, me or the monkey. Howsomdever, at last I 
got close up and the blasted thing ketcht a sight o’ me and squealed. It jumped 
off the box in a fright and hanged itself by the chain. The grinder histed it 
up again, but it squealed worse ’n ever, and jerked and twisted and run over 
the keeper and jumped off’n his back and hanged itself agin. The sight o’ me 
drove it distracted. At last the grinder helt it to his bosom, and, sez he: 

“ “Go ways, okeley man—mounkee fraid much okeley.’ Sez I, ‘Go to blazes, 
you blasted heathen—(you see he was a sort o’ Dutch or Italian chap or 
other). Ef you compare me to that hell-fired ugly critter, I’ll split your blasted 
box over your head.’ 

“Sez he, ‘mounkee is petter as dat okeley mans.’ 

“Sez I, ‘gentlemen, you hear this wanderin’ Jew compare a free American 
to his pesky heathen dumb brute from Afrika?’ and with that I fetcht the 
monkey a sling that sent him a whirlin’ about sixty-five yards over a brick 
wall, and the next minnit the furriner and his box was the worse mixed up 
pile of rags and splinters you ever seed in one mudhole! About that time, too, 
thar was a purty up country runnin’ on top o’ them cussed bricks and mortar 
as you'll commonly see. I lay up two or three days, and at last made my passage 
up the river in the cabin.” 

“How was that?” I asked. 

“An old lady that was along ‘lowed that it was dangerous for me to stay 
on deck, as I might scare the mersheenery out o’ jint. So, they tuck me in the 
cabin afore we started, and, you bet, I lived like a bar in a beegum.” 

“That’s not the way you told it the last time,” remarked Mrs. Scroggs. 

“Good gracious, Squire, did you ever hear sich wommin folks! Why, I once 
came nigh bein’ struck by lightnin’, but my ugliness glanced it off.” 

“You'd better go to bed now,” urged the old lady. 

“Wall,” said Scroggs, “I think I will. I say, Squire, ef you should dream 
of yearthquakes; don’t be affeared. I snore purty loud.” 
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EDITORIAL 


In Southey’s ballad old Kaspar had no idea why the Battle of Blen- 
heim had been fought. For centuries the peasants of Europe, as the 
fields they cultivated, had been trampled down by recurrent surges 
of war. Their masters made war for reasons of their own, at their 
own convenience, and the peasants were informed in good time 
what was expected of them. Whether the cause in which they were 
caught up was heroic defense or arrogant conquest, they fared ill 
enough; so why should they concern themselves with irrelevancies ? 
But old Kaspar was not altogether ignorant of the bit of world his- 
tory that had been transacted in his dooryard: “It was a famous 
victory.” Peterkin and little Wilhelmine could stump their grand- 
father with the searching questions of childish naiveté, but the cer- 
tainty of this knowledge kept him in countenance. 

Old Kaspar had the peasant’s mentality. He was morally com- 
mitted to a narrow outlook on the world. God had been pleased to 
place him in a humble station, and it was next to sacrilege for him 
to meddle in the affairs of his betters. This posture of acquiescence 
to authority as to providence, however, was becoming outdated. 
On the journey from the old world to the new most emigrants shook 
themselves free of it. The attitude of the European peasant to the 
War of the Spanish Succession was hardly that of his kinsman in 
America to what was called here Queen Anne’s War. Loyalty to 
the Crown was a virtue, but loyalty to the Crown did not demand 
unquestioning compliance with the requisitions of crown deputies. 

The stubbornness of the American colonists in the face of arbi- 
trary authority, and the not infrequent turbulence following at- 
tempts to overawe the populace, soon became notorious. Early in 
our history we demanded to know the reasons that lay behind civil 
polity; if our ancestors misliked the reasons alleged for public acts, 
local codperation became difficult to secure. This was especially the 
case with regard to colonial participation in wars arising from 
European rivalries. 

Americans have persisted a stubborn lot, not much given to sub- 
siding into acquiescence to authority, even authority that they them- 
selves have delegated. The individual has insisted on having his say 
in his country’s foreign policy. Characteristically he distrusts the 
experts into whose hands he has placed the transaction of inter- 
national affairs. In spite of the difficulty and the delicacy of their 
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negotiations, officials of the Department of State and diplomatic 
representatives abroad must never expect to be allowed to work 
undisturbed and unchallenged. 

There are good reasons why this should be considered a deplor- 
able circumstance. But there is one aspect of the thing that goes far 
to redeem it. The American electorate will not rest quiet under any 
administration that does not early formulate an international policy 
and make it and its successive developments known. The knowledge 
that high decisions are being made without having to endure a public 
challenge is intolerable to the American democrat; the suspicion 
that such decisions are mere extemporizations, rising from no basic 
policy, is even more intolerable. Admitted that the individual is 
frequently incompetent to judge of problems of such moment, it has 
nevertheless been a good thing that those in authority have been 
made to feel that they must at all times be prepared to expound and 
to defend public policies and public acts. 

The American government has seldom been more peremptorily 
challenged to declare its aims and intentions than now. It is freely 
charged that international problems, even those relating to the war 
in Korea, are considered only on a day-to-day basis. There are ob- 
vious reasons why we might be embarrassed if the administration 
were forced to declare the reasons for every decision that must be 
made. It is even possible that the party in opposition has seized a 
golden opportunity to heckle the party in nominal power without 
too much concern about the effect on the national morale. Neverthe- 
less, this is beyond argument. Our people are confused, divided, and 
frightened by the march of events. To a great extent they have 
repudiated the national leadership. The leaders too, of all factions, 
have lost their bearings. There is great running to and fro, and all 
men utter commands that no man heeds. 

The situation is not yet desperate, but it will further deteriorate 
unless an announced foreign policy and a display of action consonant 
with it raise new confidence in the American people. Americans are 
not happy to play the role of old Kaspar, and they are not likely to 
be consoled for their ignorance by the thought that “It was a fam- 
ous victory.” As a matter of fact there hasn’t been a famous victory. 
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What Shall the Heart Remember? 


We are justly proud that several of these poems first appeared in THE EMory 
Universiry Quarter_y. Dr. Anderson Scruggs, Professor of Dentistry, is 
a constant contributor of verse to periodicals. Furthermore his poems reappear 
in anthologies and are read on radio programs, notably Ted Malone’s “Be- 
tween the Bookends.” But it has been ten years since Ritual for Myself came 
from the press, and ten years is too long. The University of Georgia Press has 
rendered a public service by including this latest selection of his work in the 
S. Price Gilbert Contemporary Poetry Series. 

W hat Shall the Heart Remember? is a collection of sixty-nine lyrical poems, 
more than half of them sonnets.! As Dr. Scruggs does not strain for novelty 
of form, so his subjects are elements of common experience—love, nature, the 
sense of beauty, and the sense of fate. He achieves most memorable results by 
blending these timeless motifs, meticulous but not painful craftsmanship ena- 
bling the poet to give complete expression to the ideas latent in the materials 
which he has chosen. Here is one version of many that he offers of the carpe 
diem theme: 

All that remains of summer now— 
Here in this stark and stricken wood— 
Is a barren nest upon a bough, 

Swinging in wintry solitude. 

Yet it were better thus to see 

Summer abandoned in December 

Than that these leafless limbs should hold 
Nothing to cherish and remember. . . . 


Love, let us make the most of time, 
That we may find, when youth departs, 
The memory of these hours of love 
Hanging like summer in our hearts. 


Anderson Scruggs is moved to poetry by the realization of beauty, beauty 
in old forms ever new to the sensitive observer. While beauty is to him a per- 
sonal treasure, he attempts to assume no proprietorship of it. On the contrary, 
he seeks to share his private glimpses and insights in terms of simple clarity 
that speak directly to the heart. During twenty years he has gathered a fol- 
lowing of readers who are happy to receive his proffered confidences. Dr. 
Scruggs may be sure that 


... for each poem, wrung from joy or weeping, 
One heart awaits to claim it for its own. 


1W hat Shall the Heart Remember? By Anderson M. Scruggs. Athens, The University 
of Georgia Press, 1951. ix, 69 pp. $2.50. 
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Chapters on Chaucer 


A Review by GARLAND G. SMITH 


Many students and lovers of Chaucer have in the past felt a sense of frustra- 
tion generated by the overwhelming mass of purely factual data about the 
father of English literature. Certainly this material is essential to a sound 
understanding of the poet, but too often scholars have not centered their atten- 
tion directly on the literary qualities that have won and held for Chaucer over 
the centuries his undisputed place along with Shakespeare and Milton. By 
the general reader as well as the more specialized scholar Professor Malone’s 
Chapters on Chaucer: will be received as a work combining the fruits of de- 
tailed studies with a penetrating discussion of literary art. 

The book begins with a survey of literature and culture in Chaucer’s Eng- 
land. Except for the consideration of The Legend of Good Women which 
precedes discussion of the Troilus, the author traces chronologically Chaucer’s 
emergence from the shackles of stereotyped French and Italian forms pro- 
gressively from The Book of the Duchess to his complete mastery of content 
and expression in the Canterbury Tales. 

All eleven chapters of this work were prepared originally as lectures deliv- 
ered at various universities. Three of the chapters, those dealing with the 
Canterbury pilgrims, were given at Emory in the fall of 1950. Under these 
circumstances it is understandable that Professor Malone considers the broader 
aspects of his subject. This method of approach presupposes a general know]l- 
edge of the material. However his brief synopses of the lesser-known poems 
refresh our memories and enable us to follow him in his discussions of how 
Chaucer molds his materials into literary masterpieces. The author takes sharp 
issue with some critics who fail to see the unity of design in the earlier poems, 
and who consider that Chaucer is unnecessarily digressive. A comparison of 
these works with prevailing literary forms proves that while Chaucer was in 
general following the conventions of recognized masters, at the same time he 
was adapting existing genres to his immediate purposes with an originality 
that spells genius. Thus from the rhetorical exercises of Froissart and Ma- 
chaut, Chaucer evolves the first elegy in the English language; from various 
poems employing the dream structure, Chaucer gives us the most wonderful 
dream ever in The House of Fame; from Alanus de Insulis and Oton de 
Grandson, the poet produces the intriguing Parliament of Fowls; from the 
somewhat artificial French lyrics of praise for the daisy emerge the sponta- 
neity and charm of the “Prolog” to The Legend of Good Women. 

Professor Malone centers attention on the distinctive characteristics to be 
found in Chaucer from the very beginning of his poetic career: the all-per- 
vading sense of humor, present even in an elegy; his predilection for the con- 
crete rather than the abstract; his attention to details; his love of the English 
outdoors; his interest in people instead of bloodless abstractions. These factors 
in Chaucer’s genius, too often obscured by emphasis on minutiae of scholarship, 
constitute the heart of the present study. 

The discussion of Troilus and Criseyde, extended over two chapters, is con- 
cerned with the structure of the poem. A careful study of the invocations and 


1Chapters on Chaucer. By Kemp Malone. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 
ix, 240 pp. $3.50. 
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endings of the successive books shows clearly the unity of design to be found 
in this masterpiece. The record of the conflict of soul is represented graphi- 
cally by the letter W, with the three high points representing Troilus’ high 
fortunes before he fell in love, the consummation of his love, and his release 
from the toils of earthly cares in his ascent through the spheres. The depths 
of his despair are the hopelessness of his love before Pandarus comes to his 
aid and his realization of Criseyde’s infidelity. In view of the deepening 
religious tone of the poem, Chaucer achieves a triumphant conclusion with a 
plea for lasting Christian virtues. Professor Malone concludes: “The closing 
prayer of Troilus and Criseyde takes us as near the throne of God as we are 
ever likely to get by the literary road.” 

In the general discussion of the General Prolog and the Canterbury Tales 
the author takes sharp issue with the “Chicago Detective Bureau” that would 
track down the identity of each of the pilgrims. Rather they were types of 
characters evolved from Chaucer’s brain to serve immediate literary purposes. 
The knight, for example, is a parfit gentil knyght, but a mere child so far as 
literary sensitivity is concerned, as evidenced by his rudely stopping the monk’s 
lugubrious tragedies. Similarly the host would not be so rude to fellow trav- 
elers as he is to Chaucer himself, for Harry Bailly’s success at the Tabard 
Inn depended on good public relations. Several other instances are cited to 
indicate clearly that these immortal personages are literary devices skilfully 
manipulated by Chaucer to serve his artistic purposes. 

The importance of the individual stories as stories cannot be overemphasized. 
The view of Kittredge that the tales serve further to reveal the characters of 
the tellers may no longer be held. That many of the tales are appropriate to 
the tellers is certainly true: the knight who so loved chivalry will surely be 
attracted to relate the high romance of Palamon and Arcite; Alison of Bath 
may enjoy any sort of a story which grants sovereignty in marriage to the 
wife, albeit she would not have adopted the passive role of the hag to gain it; 
chivalrous and amative as was the squire, it is not likely that he would have 
run the risk of being dubbed a faithless lover by telling the sad story of a per- 
fidious suitor. But these and the other narratives of the Canterbury Tales owe 
their immortality to their existence as superbly told stories. 

The Chapters on Chaucer adds another significant study of the larger, 
broader, more purely literary aspects of the art of Geoffrey Chaucer. The 
volume is a permanent contribution to Chaucerian studies by one of America’s 
most eminent scholars. 
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Biology at Emory 


The scope of biological science includes the entire field of living things, 
their origin, ancestry, heredity, birth, structural and functional develop- 
ment, and complicated physiological processes. Biology at Emory Uni- 
versity emphasizes critical and comparative investigations of the dynamic, 
protoplasmic phenomena as exhibited by both plants and animals. 

Based on the belief that comprehensive training in biology is essen- 
tial for scholarly work in any specialized area of the field, general 
programs of study are stressed on both M.A. and Ph.D. levels. Fields of 
study and research include cytogenetics, experimental embryology, 
protozoology, malariology, and physiological ecology. 

The new Biology Building, recently erected, provides modern re- 
search facilities and apparatus. In addition to individual research rooms 
for students and staff, space has been assigned for a constant tempera- 
ture room, radiation laboratory, herbarium, microtechniques laboratory, 
and microphotographic darkroom. A greenhouse, equipped with research 
apparatus and materials, is available. 

Each summer Emory University sponsors a laboratory for advanced 
students at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. Fellow- 
ships to the Mountain Lake Biological Station (fresh-water) may be 
obtained through the University by outstanding students in the 
Department. 

A coéperative doctoral program in biology, under the auspices of the 
University Center in Georgia, has been inaugurated by the Departments 
of Biology of the University of Georgia and Emory University. Ar- 
rangements have been made for joint departmental seminars, transfer 
of students from one campus to the other for full quarters of study, and 
reciprocity in the use of special types of apparatus. 
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